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‘Now son, I don’t want to discourage you, but these folks is, er... 1 mean, have real problems’ 
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| Having phone problems: If it sounds as if no ome’s home, please try again. | 
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The City om a Hifl Press takes great 
ide in cRmouRehrs 


The First Quarterly Literary 
Supplement 


to appear December 2. 1976 


The focus will be on short fiction and poetry and afi who 
are mterested im submitting matena! for publeation are m- 
vited to send oc deliver nt to Ed Neumerr at City on a Hill 
Press. the Stone House 

Deadline for matenals s Fnday. November 19. 1976 
For more mformation cail Ed Neumerr at 479-2430 


Santa Cruz 


Restaurant Frangais 
Cuisine Soigneée 


Tues., Wed_, Thurs. Special $5.75 
Dinner 5:30-10-:30 Tues. -Satr 
4:30-9:30 Sunday 


B of A @ Master Charge @ American Express 
For Reservations Cail 426-2448 


1314 OCEAN STREET 
SANTA CRUZ 
10% Student Discount with ID 


419 Cedar St. Open Mon-Sat. 
between Laurel & Cathcart bebind the mew Catalyst 
425-8888 


phone for appointment 


A SUPER STORE 


VW. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 
ARTISTS MATERIALS 


Bainbridge & Crescent mats. Letraset, Zipatone, &C-Thru transfer letters. 
Liquitex, Vanguard, Winsor Newton, Permanent Pigment & Grumbacher Pre- 


tested paints. Strathmore & Bienfang papers. NY.Graphic Society prints. 
Drafting tables.Lamps. Easels. Brushes. Custom framing..and much more 
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THE CIEY ON A HILL PRESS is the cam- 
pus-wide student newspaper for the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Cruz, published 
weekly, on Thursdays, and printed by the 
Suburban Newspapers Inc. in Cupertino. 
THE PRESS is a source of information 

and free expression for the campus and 
community. THE PRESS is not an of- 
ficial publication of the University, its 
Board of Regents, nor its administ ration. 


All material submitted becomes the prop- 
erty of THE PRESS. 


Announcements & calendar items should 
be submitted to the Master Calendar Of- 
fice above the Whole Earth Restaurant by 


noon Monday. For information call 429- 
2935. 
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Subscriptions are available at $10 per 
year, Third class permit applied for. 
Send check, or phone, Stone House, 
UCSC, Santa Cruz,CA 95064. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Disservice to Students 


The Press feels that UCSC’s central 
administration is perpetuating an injustic 
to students and faculty by refusing to 
take action on the problem of over- 
crowded classes. They have casually 


dismissed the students’ reactions to pre- 
enrollment and in the meantime have 
done nothing to help alleviate over- 
crowding problems, which remain 


critical. 


The Chairperson of the Environmental 
Studies Board, Dick Cooley, has aptly 
summed up the situation: ‘““We do a 
disservice to students if we merely act as 
custodians of their files.” 

Instead of statements and plans, the 
administration should listen to students 
and faculty and give thoughtful attention 
to a considerable restructuring of UCSC’s 


present bureaucratic 


structure into a 


responsive and capable form. Making 


admissions consistent with 


resource 


allocations and shifts in funds and FTE 
are just a couple of areas where policy 
changes need to be undertaken. 
Instead of refutations, newly-created 
committees and long-range planning, 
meaningful changes must be initiated...if 
not by the administration then by the 


students and faculty. 


Health Equality 


Dear Sisters and Brothers: 
We'd like to announce the formation 
of the Santa Cruz County Health Care 
Coalition. We are a group of individuals 
and representatives from various 
community organization who have come 
together to work on problems in local 
health care. Our principles of unity begin 
with ‘‘All people deserve equal op- 
portunity for the best available health 
care.” This coalition hopes to be an 
active force for making that happen in 
Santa Cruz. 
We have begun work on two activities. 
Our first project will be to cosponsor with 
WELAC (Welfare Education and Legal 


Assistance Center) a 
workshop, 
Medal recipients. It will be held on 
Thursday December 2 at 7pm at the 


iorum and 
focused on action, for 


WELAC office, 
Santa Cruz. 
Our second project continues work 
started by the Coalition for Quality Birth 
Care in organizing for a community 
responsive Nurse Midwife program in 
Santa Cruz. The program, as many of 
you know, was initiated by the Health 
Services Agency and has been approved 
by the Santa Cruz County Board of 
Supervisors. Lately, however, it has run 
into resistance from local doctors. We 
hope to be joining other community 
groups in definitely solving this and 
other related problems so that the sorely 
needed Nurse Midwife program may 


341C Ocean Street, 


bv Anne Carr, Liza Randol 
and Hal Salzman 
for the Student Union Task Force 
on Pre-enrollment 


“Vietnam is over. Let’s forget it.” is 
how this country’s chief executive 
dismessied the causes and effects of the 
Vietnam war, one of the most divisive 
and destructive ventures in American 
history. In a similar vein is Chancellor 
Taylor’s proposal to ‘‘get on with useful 
matters other than pre-enrollment’, and 
denial or a “specific proposal’’ regarding 
the issue. Just as the Vietnam War was 
never declared a war, pre-enrollment was 
never declared a policy; nevertheless, 
both existed. 

Rather than repeat our evidence that 
pre-enrollment was proposed as a 
panacea for overcrowding (see City on a 
Hill Press, Oct. 14 and Nov. 4), or 
quibble over the fine points of the 
‘rumored” plan, now that the ad- 
ministration has reshelved its medicine, 
there are important concerns to be 
addressed. 

Overcrowding, the problem that pre- 
enrollment would hide, still plagues us— 
as does the lack of effective student 
power in decision-making. In a 
plagiatistic move, Chancellor Taylor 
suggests a proposal permitting students 
to express their enrollment intentions in 
a non-binding way in order to ease the 
situation. This is a sound idea, which is 
why the the Student Union proposed it 
and over 2000 students and faculty 
endorsed it (se City on a Hill). However, 
this is just a way of coping with the 
problem. It is not a solution. The nitty- 
gritty of alternatives to the problem, sho 
should make these choices, and how they 
should be made; these are the crucial 
issues. 


The administration’s response to these 
concerns is totally unacceptable. 
Chancellor Taylor dismisses the problem 
of resource allocation by referring to the 
“clearly established procedures’; which 
allocate resources according to a 


begin. 
This letter is an invitation for you to 
join us as individuals or groups in 
working on these projects and any other 
of the many health care problems in 
Santa Cruz. We want to organize for high 
quality medical care which will be 
participatory, personal, and free from 
discrimination based on income, age, 
sex, race or nationality. We can be 
contacted by calling Lisa Bernstein, 
Craig Merrillees or Eric Nee at 423-4715, 
orwriting Louise Cohen, 119 Marnell St, 
Santa Cruz 95062. 

Sincerely, 

SANTA CRUZ COUNTY 

HEALTH CARE COALITION 

(New American Movement, Women’s 
Health Center, Coalition for Quality 
Birth Care, members of WELAC) 


Air Courtesy 


Dear Students at Santa Cruz: 
I’m a student here and have a com- 


“carefully worked out academic plan.” 
We don’t doubt that the Administration 
has ‘‘clearly established procedures”; we 
question the results of these procedures. 

The natural sciences have been favored 
in resource allocation at the expense of 
the social sciences and the humanities— 
regardless of student need, according to 
the ‘‘carefully worked out academic 
plan.” Substantial changes are necessary 
to correct this lon-standing injustice to 
the students in social sciences and 
humanities. Ther cam be significant 
changes in resource allocation; the 
mechanism for this exists. As the 
Chancellor knows, when a faculty 
member dies or retires, that position 
reverts to acentral pool for re-allocation. 
If these positions were re-allocated to 
those boards with the greatest need for 
them (notably biology and psychology), 
they could increase their course offerings 
dramatically and significantly alleviate 
their overcrowding problems. 


Chancellor Taylor says ‘‘some classes 
must be large in order that other classes 
can be small.”” We question this and the 
manner in which it is implemented. It is 
deplorable, inexcusable (and downright 
nasty) to have average upper division 
classes of over.60:in psychology so that 
there can be an average class size of less 
than 15 in Math. Why is it that the 
smallest average class size in the social 
sciences is larger than the average class 
size for ALL natural science classes? 
That this is the situation which prevails 
reer a total disregard for student 
needs. 


Beyond allocation, we question the 
academic plan to which allocation 
reportedly corresponds. Taylor ad- 
mitted that “‘the campus is handicapped 
by the limited number of rooms capable 
of accomodating large classes,’’ yet he 
endorses a growth plan calling for up to 
seven hundred new students without a 
guarantee of any new resources. 
Ostensibly, a successful plan of this sort 
pressures University Hall in Berkelev into 


Continued on page 14 


plaint I’ve kept to myself for a while 
because I’m the shy type. It has to do 
with conduct in the classroom, and the 
handicapped. I happen to be han- 
dicapped, but because its not visible I 
don’t get a special parking space or a seat 
on the bus or any of those luxuries that 
make being-handicapped not quite as 
much of a drag as it could be. I suffer 
from allergies and asthma. Not too fatal, 
yet uncomfortable at times. It could be a 
lot better if people didn’t insist on 
bringing their pets to class and smoking 
for two or three hours straight. 


So please, I love pets too much to tell 
anyone how to take care of theirs, but 
with this anonymity I can suggest that if 
you have pets, leave them at home unless 
its an emergency. If you smoke, isolate 
yourself in the classroom, or better yet, 
just don’t smoke. If a class is too long to 
sit through without smoking...remember 
the break! 

Anonymous student 


Continued on page 14 
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THIRD WEEK a film. by Prameois bi Ph tC 


ENDS SOON! 
Plus Truffaut’s amg 


“‘Small Change’ is a sunlit fitm 
... exhilarating and perceptive.” 
0 “The Mischief Makers” 


—Judith Christ. Saturday Review 
‘omplete shows at 7:30&9:50 
Early Show Sat. 5:10; Sun 2:45 & 5 
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NOW PLAYING 
INGMAR BERGMAN'S 


“FACE TO FACE” 


Starting ————_- 


LIV ULLMANN 


“LIV ULLMANN’S PERFORMANCE IS 
SHATTERING!" —s0ck Kron, newswoos 


aay 


~ 


“As muchas Face to Face is Bergman’s film, itis also MissUllman’s 
Her performance, like the movie itselt. 1s extraordinary in its 
range, depth and richness. After watching her work for two 
hours and 15 minutes, one is loath to dispute the conclusion of 
Bergman’s brilliant cinematographer, Sven Nykvist, when he 
says that She now becomes the greatest screen actress of her 
time’ Face to Face is a superb Bln engrossing, demanding. 
perceptive and, most of all, for better or worse, human ” 
—John L. Wasserman, S.F. Chronicle 


Nightly at 7:00 & 9:30 
Early Show. Sat.4:20, Sun. 2:00&4: 20 
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Lincoln & Cedar 


ZEAL EDI I OLLIE 


Feel like a machine, 


not a creative thinker? 


OAKES CROWN 


Michelle Handy: Oakes 309, Mon. 2-4:30 pm. Tues. 9-11 am. A-22 
Oakes, Thurs. 7 30-10 pm MERRILL 


COLLEGE § 
Joanne Striley: College 5 120, MW 9-11. T 1-4. Th 8 30-10:30, F COWELL 


COLLEGE 8 nights 
Steve Mulford: Soc Sci 223B, TTh 10-12 & 3-5 


with schoolwork? 


Are you worn fo a 


frazzle? 


THERE 1S HOPE!!! 


GO SEE YOUR COLLEGE WRITING TUTORS 
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CITY ON 


5x7 

8x10 
11x14 
16x20 
20x24 


_ Are you overloaded 


Chris FitzGerald: Oakes 311. Tues. and Weds. 7 30-10 pm X4506 Kim Devine: McHenry Library. 367B, T 1-4. W 8-12. 1-5. Th 1-4 
Margie Miller 11 Merrill. M 12-2. Th Heb. and by appointment X4563 


_ 2:30-3:30 Linden Gross% Cowell Coffeehouse. T 3 30-5, W 10 30-12. Th 2-3 30 
Eric Nelson 314 Adams House or Cowell Coffeehouse. 7-8 pm week 


STEVENSON 
KRESGE Jim Poppy: 245 Stevenson, T 10:30-12. Th | 30-3 30, F 9 30-12 
Robert Cowan: Kresge Office 182, TTh 1:30-4:30. F 1:30-2:30. X4566 
¢ 462-1912. Margaret Holub: 245 Stevenson, M 9:30-11 30. W 9 30-12, and by 


appointment. X4566 
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RECORDINGS OF SATURDAY & SUN- 
DAY NIGHTS’ POETRY FESTIVAL AT 
THE SANTA CRUZ CIVIC 


FRIDAY NIGHT, NOV. 19, 10 PM 


Sponsored by Plaza Books & Paper Vision 


Custom Color Printing 


FROM YOUR SLIDES, TRANSPARENCIES 
OR NEGATIVES* 


6.00 
12.00 


ACO 


CUSTOM COLOR LAB 


424 Sims Road 
Santa Cruz e 438-2520 


OPEN SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 
“Slight added charge for color negatives 
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by Jim Poppy 


As reported in the Stevenson Libre this week, the 
Stevenson Student Council, apparently hell-bent to 
finish a year’s worth of business in one quarter, have 
already spent most of their funds. In fact, they’ve only 
got $600 left for the year, after having allocated close to 
$6000 to college activities and campus organizations. 

In response to the council’s fluid fiscal practices, the 


Kodak Ciba Libre reports, a Stevenson Student Council Watchdog 

$2.00 $2.50 Committee will soon be formed, to ‘closely monitor the 

3.00 4.00 proceedings of the council’’—a self-proclaimed 
8.00 Common Cause of sorts. 

1 6.00 The council has put a freeze on any further ex- 

18.00 2 4 00 penditure of funds, so in the meantime, the council 


and the watchdogs will be barking back and forth over 
the negotiating table about what proceedural policies 
will best serve the interests of Stevenson students and 
the expediency of the council. 


g 


The Theater Arts version of Aristophanes’ comedy 
“The Birds” will feature the student cast this weekend, 
after a successful engagement last weekend with the 
faculty cast. Some clever re-writing and apt per- 
formances from the faculty. John Hummel practically 
stole the show near the end, with convincing per- 
formances coming from Chancellor Emeritus Dean 
McHenry (as an inspector), David Thomas (as a 
legislator), Carlos Norena (as a theologian) and 
Norman O. Brown (the philosopher). The student 
producation promises to be equally entertaining, 
Friday and Saturday at 8pm and Sunday at 3pm. A 
real bicentennial show... 


SOUL FOOD 
DINNER 


Friendly Church of God 
and Christ, 231 Wilkes Cir 
12 noon — on 


Free delivery on two or 
more orders. Call: 427- 
0285 or 427-1903. 


B-—B—QUE RIBS 
B-—B—QUE CHICKEN 
FISH 

Mustard greens, Potato 
Salad, Baked Beans, 
Corn Bread, Pies, 
Sweet Potatoes 


Ribs:$2.75, Other: $2.50 
Large family pies :$2.00 
Small Pies: $.60 


Looking for a career? A few years ago “career” was 
antonymical to UCSC, but these days there seem to be 
more students looking for a stable job after college. 

Where do you look? 

The Career Planning and Placement Center, 
recently moved to room 350 at McHenry Library from 
its location in Applied Sciences, offers a selection of 
materials to peruse and has its own library of graduate 
school brochures and career-oriented info pamphlets. 
The Center coordinates all testing info (GRE, LSAT, 
etc.), and schedules representatives from graduate 
schools and corporations who come to UCSC looking 
for able prospects (check the academic announcemtns 
section of the calendar each week for times and places). 

They’ve also made a commitment this year to ex- 
plore new areas of work and new kinds of vocations 
‘which can seriously challenge students to think of 
their future in a global perspective and in the context 
of the changes which can be anticipated in the next 
decades.” The Center is now contemplating holding a 
“Futures Week” February 7 to 11, which would 
feature a series of panelists talking about “coming 
changes in world and _ national organization, 
technological development and ecological un- 
derstanding, and/or new directions in traditional 
professions.” 

The Cooperative Education Program, a new venture 
which was born out of the collective creative genius of 
College Eight, offers students a number of placements 
in job-intern type programs, for pay and sometimes for 
credit. Now housed at 208 Soc Sci (x2396), the 
Cooperative Education program has already racked up 


AT THE a number of success stories with some of their placees. 
OLD SASH MILL While most positions are science-oriented, there is 


potentially something for everybody. 


DO IT 
YOURSELF 
. Another quarter bites the dust...Can you believe it? 
Custom Framing No City on a Hill next week, and our last issue this 
423-2221 quarter comes out the week after, December 2. Thanks 


10% Student Discount for picking up the paper...hello?...are you there? 


Inside VISTA 
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‘Soldier In A War On Poverty’ 


by John Mills 


Just about a year ago I found myself trying to order 
breakfast in the dining room of the White House Inn in 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. The service was slow but the 
coffee was hot. “That’s ok,” I thought somewhat 
bravely. ‘‘This year is going to be full of inconveniences. 
I might as well make the best of things.” 

Two refills later, my order of cereal and toast still 
hadn’t arrived. But that was all right because I was 
going to be cool. After all I was now a VISTA 
Volunteer and for the next twelve months frustration 
would be a way of life. I was to be a soldier in a war on 
poverty. What glamour and unselfish devotion! 

Unfortunately, my cereal, when it finally arrived, was 
soggy. My cool survived that frontal assault— soggy 
Wheaties— but then, that was only the beginning. 


VISTA (Volunteers in Service to America) was 
legislated into existence by Congress in 1964. VISTA, 
modeled on the Peace Corps, was designed to mobilize 
human resources to fight in our nation’s war against 
poverty. In the twelve years since its inception VISTA 
has undergone a number of changes. Originally 
VISTA was administered by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEO). In the 1960’s the OEO helped 
bring needed services to the inner city and rural poor. 
The OEO’s m.o.— direct Federal intervention— shook 
up the local power structures so much (potential/actual 
loss of influence or power) that community and state 
officials demanded that the Feds back off. OEO soon 
found itself saddled with restrictive administrative 
regulations— regulations that effectively circumscribed 
the impact of its programs. In 1969, Richard Nixon 
dismantled the O0EO. The VISTA program was then 
transferred to a new Federal agency created to ad- 
minister all volunteer programs. VISTA, Peace Corps, 
Retired Senior Volunteer Program, and some other 
volunteer programs are now the responsibility of this 
recently created agency— ACTION. The 
corresponding philosophic change was no mean thing. 
Under the OEO, VISTA persued an agressive program. 
Under ACTION, though, VISTA is under the direction 
of a presidential appointee who believes that social 
movements cannot be successful; an administrator who 
recommended a SO per cent funding cut for the VISTA 
program for the next fiscal year. 


The perceived role of the Volunteer has changed a 
great deal in the past years as well. Early volunteers 
acted as agents of the Feds in something of an advocacy 
role. VISTA was an ‘anti-poverty’ agency and the 
volunteers were given a great deal of freedom to bring 
about that goal. 


Today VISTA acts mostly as a recruiting agency. 
Eligible public and private service agencies submit job 
descriptions to VISTA. VISTA then recruits eligible 
volunteers and places them with the requesting agency. 
Once placed, the volunteer becomes an employee of 
that service agency. This shift in the volunteer’s role, 
like the bureaucratic changes, came about as a 
response to the demand for more community control. 


These shifts in the volunteer’s and agency’s perceived 
(and actual) roles have had a great impact on VISTA’s 
effectiveness. 


About two weeks after the soggy Wheaties incident I 
was sent to my project—the North Lake Charles Help 
Center in Lake Charles, Louisiana. By this time it had 
become very clear that VISTA would not be providing 
much support or direction once we were placed at our 
project-sites. For most of us, that realization seemed a 
blessing in disguise.’ Little did we know. 


Of the 30 or so volunteers that had been sent to 
Louisiana, a great many of us were profoundly 
distressed by the greeting and orientation given us by 


the state and regional VISTA training staff. This 
initial introduction was a dazzling display of in- 


competence, lack of organization, and lack of | 


preparation. Volunteers had been recruited for non- 
existent jobs, others had been sent conflicting job 
descriptions or no job descriptions at all. No one 


‘I cannot, without grave reserva- 
tions, recommend VISTA ... 
The Successes are very real 

... but rarely encouraged.’ 
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seemed to have any answers. Perhaps the most 
disheartening performance given by the training staff 
was the orientation designed to prepare the volunteers 
for a year of intense community organizing. Their 
attempt was so poor that a number of the “‘trainees’’ 
prepared a new orientation design and demanded it be 
used in place of the original. (Interestingly, the new 
design was accepted and has been used as a model for 
more recent training groups.) 


For eleven months I worked as a VISTA volunteer. 
My job was a rather interesting one. Two days out ofa 
week would be spent as a social service outreach 
worker— driving people'to the doctor, functioning as a 
paralegal or welfare advocate— doing whatever was 
necessary. The rest of my time was used to begin a 
consumer education program for the Help Center’s 
target area. The pleasure and personal satisfaction of 
my work was tremendous, at least in the beginning. In 
the months that I and the other VISTA people worked 
we were inordinately successful in initiating four basic 
and important programs: a cooperative, used-lumber 
yard providing funds for housing rehabilitation and on- 
the-job training in carpentry skills as well as low-cost 


lumber for the community; free, bi-weekly, well-baby_ 


clinics for the target area (a community of 30,000 
served by one doctor and without the benefit of medical 
care facilities in the immediated vicinity); the 
publication of a ‘‘People’s Pages” designed to provide 
resource information to a community largely unem- 
ployed or underemployed; and a weekly television 
program dealing directly with the needs and concerns 
of the North Lake Charles community. The initial 
success of our efforts was fantastic. As the plaudits 
were still showering around our ears, though, serious 
doubts about the future of our newly started programs 
began to creep in. The integrity or worth of the 
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programs was not the question. Each of the programs 
met clearly articulated needs of the community. The 
question was rather one of continuity. 


VISTA, in each of its bureaucratic shuffles had 
managed to retreat a little further from its original 
objectives as an anti-poverty agency. As only a 
bureaucracy can, the philosophic shift or waffling 
accompanying the retreat was translated into ad- 
ministrative policies. VISTA moved away from an 
agressive anti-poverty posture and gradually assumed a 
politically safe and rather impotent role in dealing with 
America’s poor. 


The problem was not wholly a matter of VISTA’s 
bureaucratic shuffle. Much of the concern about 
community control stimulated “grass-roots” thinking 
and generated very valid criticisms of direct Federal 
involvement in community problems. A shift on the 
part of VISTA from aggressive and direct involvement 
to aggressive yet indirect support could have been easily 
and porfitably accomplished. Unfortunately, two 
things had occurred, or were occurring, that made it 
impossible for VISTA to remain an aggressive anti- 
poverty agent. 


The first was the bureaucratic reaction to local and 
state demands for the Feds to cool it. And what a 
reaction itwas. Regulations soon abounded to protect 
communities from direct and possibly disruptive or 
harmful! Federalinvolvement. However, that very same 
bureaucratic response failed to insure that the anti- 
poverty agencies would not be substantially weakened 
by the new regulations. Program resources were still 
there bu tthe strength of the programs going or gone. If 
there was, as 1968 rolled around, any hope for re- 
strengthening VISTA or the other anti-poverty 
programs, the election of Richard Nixon shattered it. 


The political machinations of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration did not exist only at the highest levels of 
the administration, but found their way into the every 
day functions of governmental agencies. VISTA was 
not exempt. A techmique known as “‘layering’’, 
politically motivated and advantageous administrative 
changes among career bureaucrats, was used to a great 
extent. The intended result was the demoralization of 
agency administrators. Layering was used as part ofan - 
overall effort to insure the political loyalty of an agency 
and its administrators. 


The impact on VISTA of all these influences has 
been substantial. The confusion and despair most of us 
felt during our orientation to VISTA and the concern 

- we felt as we were leaving about the lack of continuity 
can, perhaps, be seen as problems generated by an 
unthinking bureaucratic retreat. 


In the cover -letter on the proposed legislation to 
enact the VISTA program, Sargeant Shriver wrote that 
by the American Bicentennial VISTA could end 
poverty in this country. I don’t believe it will come as 
much of a surprise to anyone to report that poverty has 
not yielded. I suppose that is why VISTA has restated 
its original objective with the more moderate goal of 
“Interrupting the cycle of poverty.” On the surface 
such a shift might merit praise for being realistic, but 
Yealistically’ what does such a severe ideological re- 
alignment mean and what is its affect on the poor? 


I cannot, without grave reservations, 
recouimend VISTA as a valuable committment. There 
is, however, within VISTA the possibility to create 
alternative models and structures that can generate 
powerful and long-lasting change. The successes of 
VISTA are very real. The energy, imagination, com- 
commitment necessary for those successes, though, is 
rarely achieved or even encouraged to develop within 
the present VISTA program. If you are thinking of 
joining VISTA, do it. Think about it. Ask questions, 
find out as much as you can, investigate alternatives 
(there are similar volunteer programs), and then decide. 
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State $ Renew Hopes For New Childcare Center 


by Stephen Sandelius 


“Childcare is finally moving on this 
campus,” says Joyce Beattie, a single 
parent in the Married Student Apart- 
ments. ‘‘We should have a center 
functioning before the end of winter 
quarter.”’ 

With hopes for a $10,000 to $20,000 
share of State Department of Education 
funds, the UCSC administration and the 
Parents Association are now working 
together on definite childcare plans. 


They spent last Friday with a childcare ~ 


consultant newly appointed by the 
system-wide University administration, 
considering the options open to the 
campus. By the end of the day, the group 
had settled tentatively on a plan to care 
for up to 200 children a week in a por- 
table building to be erected at the north 
end of the Married Student Apartments. 
With a staff including a director, two 
teachers, two aides, work-study students, 
and volunteer parents, about 30 children 
from infancy through school age could be 
supervised each hour throughout the day. 
Regulations on the use of the state 
subsidies give priority to low-income 
parents and establish a fee schedule for 
these users that usually ranges from 
about 30 cents an hour on down. 
UCSC already has a childcare center at 
the Stone House at the entrance to 
campus. Despite the lack of funds for 
equipment and supplies and their own 
substandard wages, the staff of the center 
are happy with the program jnd feel the 
children of faculty and students are 
happy, too. But for UCSC, with the 
highest proportion of single parents in 
the University system, the facilities are 
clearly inadequate. Most parents live in 
the Student Apartments on the other side 
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of campus, and many cannot afford the 
charges which now total $85 a month 
even with a $50 Registration Fee subsidy. 

Until the Stone House center began 
receiving $1000 a month from Reg Fees, 
it faced recurring financial crises. 


Students interested in childcare in- 
variably focused on means to bail out the 
existing center. Studies were made, 
research papers written, but full-time 
students and especially those with 
children were unable to generate the 
continuous pressure necessary to drive 
the bureaucratic machinery to improve 
and expand childcare. 

When Joyce Beattie began working 
full-time on childcare last spring, she was 
the ‘‘knowledge 
vacuum.” “I was‘banging my head 
against a solid wall of non-information.” 

Joyce heard about the Assembly’s 
campus childcare bill and lobbied for it 
actively. She also wrote a proposal for 
funds from the Governor’s new $10 
million package for low-cost childcare. 
Since her plan called for the use of a 


ou may want to x® 


vacant apartment as a center, Joyce had 
to get approval from the apartment 
residents’ Council, which agreed 
unanimously to the use of an apartment 
and also voted an assessment of $1 per 
family to rent the apartment in case state 


support did not come through. A 
second vote at the beginning of fall 
quarter showed that substantial op- 
position to the plan had formed, par- 
ticularly among would-be neighbors of 
the proposed apartment center. So Joyce 
wrote a general referendum which, now 
having weathered the long, treacherous 
passage through the channels of 
bureaucratic approval, is . being 
distributed to all apartment residents 
this week. 

In the meantime, the Student Ac- 
tivities Office and specifically Assistant 
Vice-Chancellor Peter Wilson took 
responsibility for all official childcare 
actions. The Governor’s childcare 
legislation denied support to college 
programs; but the Assembly “campus 
childcare bill passed, opening up another 
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source of funds for UCSC. 

And Susan Brock, who had helped 
write the Assembly bill, was hired by the 
system-wide University adminstration in 
Berkeley as a childcare consultant for the 
UC campuses. 

Santa Cruz was Sue’s first assignment. 
She advised a group of administrators 
and parents that, with a carefully written 
proposal and full support of the 
chancellor, the campus might count on 
$10,000 to $20,000 in state aid. She 
agreed with concerned parents that it is 
essentialto start up something, anything, 
right away— to meet the needs of parents 
and to establish a base from which to 
develop and expand. She also visited 
sites and facilities available to childcare 
and opted for a portable building near 
the Apartments on the basis of cost and 
proximity to need. 

An apartment would have required 
much construction to meet state 
childcare standards. But the referendum 
will be held anyway. ‘Approval of the 
measure will certainly demonstrate to 
those allocating the funds that the 
students here want childcare,”’ explains 
Joyce. “‘And the dollar assessment would 
also provide a bit of the campus’ share of 
the costs.” State. subsidies must be | 
matched by 25 per cent from local — 
sources. The campus’ share could come 
from donations of rent, utilities, and 
equipment, from capital outlay funds, or 
from fees charged to non-needy parents. 

The announcemerit by the state of 
specific appropriations to the campuses 
will not be made until January at the 
earliest. But according to Peter Wilson, 


by planning and making advanced 


arrangements before then, on the 
assumption of state support for UCSC, a 
childcare center could be operating by 
February. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN & BOYS 
Pre-Season Savings on Levi Jackets 


All regular $15.00-18.00 


Reduced $3.00 


All regular $25.00 - 33.50 


Reduced $5.00 


Thru Weds., Nov. 24th 


425-1611 Open 10-5:30 Mon-Sat, Fri till 8 
2320 Mission St. Santa Cruz (between El Azteca and Hugo's Deli) 


INDIA -NEPAL 
JAN 3-31 1977 


Itinerary includes: 


Singapore, Sri Lanka, Madras, Bombay, 

Delhi, Agra, Khajuraho, Varanasi, 

Kathmandu, Bangkok, and Hong Kong. 
*Price: $1640 - includes transportation, first 
class hotels and breakfasts for 28 days. 


*College Credit: It is possible to register ina 
late fall semester module and, combined 


lower division units. 


Tour Led By: Peter Farquhar and Sandy Lydon 
There are a limited number of spaces available. 
If interested, contact any of the following 
immediately: 


Peter Farquhar - 
Sandy Lydon 
Jerry Gumeson 


425-6346 (day) 
- 425-6348 (day) 
- 425-6489 (day) 
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UC Looks Seriously at Semesters 


by Craig Choy 

When most students think about 
semesters, it tends to bring back 
memories of high school: an agonizing 
Christmas vacation, worrying about 
upcoming examinations, and a pace so 
slow that the most common greeting was 
‘when is this year going to end?” But 
that was high school, and UC students 
have since functioned in a three-quarter 
school calendar. Though Christmas is 
freed of schoolwork, the payment for this 
reward comes after an intensive ten-week 
pressurized struggle. 

The University of California is now 
considering a proposal to change to a 
semester calendar, the larger campuses 
claiming that the semester system is 
“more sound from an educational, as 
well as an economic or administrative 
stand point.” 

Faculty representatives from each 
campus are currently polling their 
respective campuses and will report to 
the University Academic Assembly in 
December. Even if the Assemblybdecides 
to adopt the semester system, the actual 
shift in calendar would not go into effect 
until 1979 at the earliest. 

Proponents of the semester system 
have argued for a change-over since the 
Univeristy adopted the quarter system in 
1963 to facilitate a year-round operation 
of the University. In May 1976, a sub- 
committee of the University Committee 
on Educational Policy (UCEP) released a 
report recommending the University’s 
return to semesters. Since then, UCLA 
and UC Berkeley have issued public 
statements favoring semesters, though 
only by a slight majority. 

Faculty members of the subcommittee 
of the UCEP represented only three 
campuses: LA, Berkeley, and Riverside. 
Student members came only from 
Berkeley and Riverside. Even though the 
issue was initiated by individual cam- 
puses, the final decision of semesters or 
quarters will be consistent throughout 
the UC system. 

The report presented several 
“‘educational advantages’’ of the 
semester system, and focused its 
arguments primarily on the impact upon 
faculty: ‘“‘it is the committee’s opinion 


‘that the quarter system would make the 


faculty work harder on less productive 
tasks...’’. It recommended instituting an 
18-week semester: 112 weeks of pre- 
enrollment and advising, 15 weeks of 
instruction, 1'2 weeks of final exams 
(includes one ‘dead week’ of review). 

Other arguments for semesters in- 
dluded: 

1) a slower classroom pace; more time 
to absorb material 

2) a review week before finals 

3) administrative paper-work reduced 
by one-third 

4) consistency with calendars of more 
State Universities and Community 
Colleges. 

The report also postulated that the 
quarter system was “‘in conflict with the 
purposes of the University of California,” 
of giving high priority to its Ph.D func- 
tion, stating, “the choice between a 
quarter system and a semester is, in a 
sense, a trade-off between sampling the 
academic hors d’oeuvre and drinking 
deeply of the University cup. The 
University of California is the sole public 
educational institution in the state that 


authorizes research and Ph.D degrees. . 


The larger UC campuses have been noted 
for having prestigious graduate 
programs, which already operate on a 
semester system. 

UC Santa Cruz, primarily an un- 


dergraduate school, has never functioned 
under any other calendar but the quarter 
system. A 1974 student and faculty poll 
indicated that UCSC generally favored 
quarters. 71.5 percent of the students 
polled favored quarters (42 percent 
strongly favored). The faculty results 
showed a close split: 42.5 percent for 
quarters and 43 percent for semesters; 
4.5 percent were indifferent. 

A student survey, recently distributed 
to each college, was one response from a 
few students who were concerned about 


Analysis 


the support which UC faculty have been 
giving to semesters. The final figures will 
be printed in the December 2 issue of 
City on a Hill. 


What, exactly, the figures will do, 
remains to be seen. In lieu of any central 
student organization, the survey was seen 
as one way of determining some student 
sentiment. 


Stanley Williamson, chairperson of the 
UCSC Committee on Educational Policy 
said he would like to see the issue “get 


away from the popularity poll’ since 
personal reflections may not be the best 
thing for the educational institution. 
“It’s acomplicated problem,” he added, 
one that requires much more thought 
and discussion before a final decision 
should be made. 


Despite Williamson’s opinion, the 
latest tally showed preliminary responses 
from four campuses: three for semesters 
(UCLA, UCB, UCSB), and one for 
quarters (UCSF). 


Semesters Vs. Quarters 


by Craig Choy 


Whether or not the University of 
California chooses to return to a semester 
calendar, there are factions on every 
campus who see major disadvantages 
and energy strains in both semesters and 
quarters. 


a 
The present situation indicates a 


return to semesters. ‘ Disatisfaction with 
the educational merits of the quarter 
calendar and the desire for change favors 
semesters, the most obvious alternative. 
But the answers to the problems do not 
lie inextremes. If semesters do return to 
UC, it must be designed in such a way to 
combine the merits of both systems. 

The present quarter calendar exists 
with mixed reaction at Santa Cruz. 
Generally, the students tend to resist the 
change and faculty are mixed almost 
evenly. 

David Dorfan, Dean of the Natural 
Sciences Division, views the present 
calendar as a quarter-semester that 
compresses too much work into too short 
of a time. He considers the present 
system to be “‘disastrous to the sciences.”’ 

A semester system, he added, ‘“‘has 
strong educational advantages that 
would definitely allow more ‘settling 
time’ to think about difficult material. 
Under the present system, a student is 
under too much pressure which can 
cause him to fall behind. And if a 
student falls behind in the sciences, he’s 
in trouble.” 


Richard Randolph, chair of the 
Council of Provosts, said he also would 
prefer a semester system. He suggested a 
four-quarter course load, and a time 
table that would run from Labor Day to 
Christmas, January to Memorial Day. 
“The quarter system puts a significant 
drain on our energies, which is evident in 
adminstrative procedures. But the 
advantages of the semesters are primarily 
intellectual. There’s more time.’ In 
terms of the life of coleges, he com- 
mented, ‘‘we may get a better response to 
extracurricular activity if the students 
weren’t running around all the time 
taking classes.”’ 

‘The impact of the semester system 
brings a considerable reduction of 
paper-flow and provides relief to an 
overworked staff,’ according to Lee 
Duffus, Registrar. Financial aid, 
registration, study list filing and other 
“‘thassles’’ would have to be done one less 
time per year, not only for the staff, but 
for faculty and students as well. ‘But 
this is stricly from an administrative 
view point,” he said, “the convenience of 
the adminstration is not the issue. 
Educational policy is the central focus. 
Ultimately, the faculty is the driving 
force, and the workload of this shift will 


be a faculty effort.” 

Bob Adams, Dean of the Social 
Sciences reports that this division has 
little discussion and that he has not 
sensed any predominant feeling. Adams 
said the ‘‘issue is not a clear-cut case.” 

A semester system in its traditional 
form would not be welcomed at Santa 
Cruz with open arms. The major 
components of that system means: 

1) a Christmas vacation “lag time” 
before finals 

2) five classes offered per semester 

3) class time per class would be 
shortened : 

4) 15 weeds of instuction, 1'2 weeks of 
final exams. 


possibility of making a four-course 
workload for students, requiring the 
completion of eight courses per year. 

Dorfan would like to see ‘‘full-class 
and ‘‘half-class” offerings under the 
semester calendar. A _ half-class can 
either be given throughout the entire 
semester, meeting less times per week, or 
the class can meet regularly for one-half 
a semester. The half class idea would 
cater to certain subjects which would not 
need an entire semester. It also answers 
the argument for quarters allowing 
variety in course work.’ 

The number of classroom hours in a 
semester system is spread into a longer 
period of time. Instead of having one 


PLEASE READ THE ARGUMENTS ON THE REVERSE SIDE OF 
PAGE BEFORE YOU VOTE 


i. Which do you nrefer? The quarter system like the one we presently have. or a semester system with the 
first semester beginning around Labor Day and ending before Christmas and the second semester ending 


earlysin May? (Check one) 
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Strongly favor favor favor 


indifferent Strongly favor 


quarter quarter semester semester 


2 Why do you prefer the alternative you chose? 


QUARTER SY STEM 


C_Jereater diversity 
[__Jintensive learning 
[__Jereater focus 


(Check as many as appropriate.) 


SEMESTER SYSTEM 


(_Jrewer finals and midterms 
[_]siower tempo 


[_Jeetter chance for summer jobs 


3. Have you attended a school with a semester system since high school? 
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PLEASE DROP THIS IN THE BOX PROVIDED IN YOUR COLLEGE OFFICE 


If the University votes to return to the 
semester calendar, this traditional 
format would not bring the desired 
changes. It would have to be designed to 
incorporate the positive characteristics of 
the quarter system. 

The most ideal calendar set up for 
semesters would have one semester 
starting close to Labor Day and ending a 
few days before Christmas. The second 
semester w ould begin in late January and 
end near Memorial Day. The State 
University system uses this calendar. 
This calendar would also eliminate the 
September ‘“‘lame duck session” for 
unemployed students. 

The traditional semester system 
requires nine to ten courses per year, five 
or four per semester. Most classes have 
variable credits, but generally the same 
amount of time must be placed into 
classes despite their variation in credit 
value. Randolph. suggested the 


course, for instance, that meets Tuesdays 
and Thursdays for two hours each time, 
classroom time would be cut to 50 or 75 
minutes per meeting. In science classes, 
Dorfan feels the quarter system of two 
hour lectures is ‘‘particularly ob- 
noxious.”’ ‘‘By the second hour, my 
students are all asleep.’ For seminar 
classes, however, discussions sometimes 
do not get started until the second hour. 

There are other arguments for and 
against the semester ‘calendar. Since the 
most outspoken supporters of the 
semester system in the University come 
from the three largest campuses, ‘what 
Santa Cruz feels may be futile,’ said 
Stanley Williamson, chair of the UCSC 
Committee on Educational Policy. If the 
semester system does return to UC, a 
great dealof thinking and planning must 
be done to restructure the traditional 
semester system because all it would be 
doing is trading off old problems for new 
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Audioanalyst 


With the ANTHEM ARRAY, 
Audioanalyst has at- 
tacked a problem largely 
ignored by loudspeaker 
makers, stereo imaging. 
Accurate stereo imaging 
gives each instrument or 
voice precise detail, size 
and location. 

Just exactly how the AN- 
THEM ARRAY does this is 
the subject of a technical 
release available at our 
store, but come in and 
hear this exciting speaker 
and you'll experience a 
new realism in stereo 
sound as the instruments 
seem to take shape in 
front of you. 


499.95 ea. 


Audioanalyst 


902 SOQUEL AVE 
SANTA CRUZ 426-1010 
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Perfection is what Audioanalyst is all about. That’s why 
ear warranty. And that’s why each speaker is subjected to tortuous te 
t goes into production. All you get is good clean tight sound, no headaches! 
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BETTER SOUND 


_..is what we’re all about! 


“MUSICAL ... ACCURATE... SUPERB!” 
These are words used by leading audio 
i. || publications to describe the Audio- 
Sa analyst A-100X speaker. The A-100X 
gives you tight strong bass, and unbe- 
lievable midrange definition and detail. 
But enough words—come in and listen 
for yourself, and you'll agree. 


The Price... 


$159.95 ea. 
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Switchboard has compiled a Women’s Resources 
Book in an effort to consolidate information about 
women’s resources and events in the community and to 
make that information readily accessible. The book is 
primarily an information and referral service, in- 
cluding such categories as: women’s events, health and 
sex, workshops and classes, women’s centers, child 
care, lesbian information, media coverage, and legal 
and prison work. 

The book represents the beginning of a collec- 
tivization of information on activities and resources 
available to women in this area. The future of the 
Women’s Resource Book is dependent on community 
input. 

Ewaually, the organizers of the book would like to 
see a Women’s Center develop, independently of 
Switchboard, that would provide a place for women to 
get together and talk and share information. The 
Switchboard staff encourages you to share your views 
and ideas on this issue. Please contact Sherry Shaffer 
at 423-6577, or call Switchboard, 426-LIFE. 

In late September of this year a study of the sexuality 
of the American woman, the Hite Report, was released 
by Macmillan and Co. The author, 33 year old Sharon 
Hite, spent four years gathering data from 
questionnaires distributed to over 10,000 women. 
(Sample question: Do you have orgasms? If not, what 
do you think would contribute to your having them?) 

The report, already in its third printing, has gained 
considerable notoreity, in part because it includes 
candid reports on women’s sexual experiences. Hite’s 
conclusions have also been seen as somewhat startling. 
“Intercourse,” she writes, “was never meant to 
stimulate women to orgasm.” The traditional concept 
of sex in this society, she believes, is male oriented to 
the extent that the woman who does not achieve 
orgasm through intercourse is stigmatized and denied 
the pleasure she could achieve by herself or with a 
partner more responsive to her needs. 

The Santa Cruz Women’s Sexuality Institute agrees 
with Hite’s analysis. They contend that many women 
find it frustrating to be expected to have orgasms from 
intercourse only, and that both women and men suffer 
emotionally from this unreasonable expectation. The 
Sexuality Institute is conducting classes for women, to 
“expand their option” and improve their and their 
partners’ sexual experiences. (For more information on 
these classes, call: Switchboard.) 


Field House Open House 


Demonstrations of karate, physical conditioning, 
fencing, dance, and Aikido, one of the Japanese 
martial arts, will be included in an open house at 
UCSC’s Field House Friday November 19 from 11:30 
a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Tours of the physical education and recreation 
facilities will be given, featuring the just-completed 
rooms for dance, conditioning, and the martial arts. 
oid es will be served, free of charge, from 11:30 
to 1:30. 

At 11:30, 1:30 and 3:30, a special film will be shown 
toillustrate the entire UCSC athletic program which is 
geared to maximum participation by students, faculty, 
and staff members. 


Academic Plan Deadline 


Due to extremely low participation in responding to 
the initial request for student input to the UCSC 
Academic Plan, the deadline has been extended until 
November 24. The Academic Plan is dependent on the 
identification of major planning issues by faculty, staff, 
and students. Although never formally requested for 
previous Plans, student participation is this time a part 
of preparing for an Academic Plan which addresses the 
full range of campus concerns. For this reason, and 
because the Draft Academic Plan must be submitted 
to Systemwide Administration by the end of the year, 
student input must be received before November 24. If 
you feel that the academic mission of this campus is 
less than perfect, this is your last chance to formally 
respond to these shortcomings. Express your concerns 
to your college student activities coordinator, or write a 
response and place it in the box provided at your 
college office. 

Questions should be directed to the Office of 


Academic Planning (ext. 3285) or staff member 
Catherine Essel (427-3528). 


Overcrowding Brings Changes in Environ. Studies 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following story 
was submitted by the Environmental 
Studies Board. 


The Environmental Studies Board has 
recently experienced severe pressure 
from growing numbers of students. The 
imbala nce of students and faculty is now 
critical. On November 10, 1976, the 
Board adopted an interim moratorium 
on the declaration of all Environmental 
Studies and Environmental Planning 
majors, effective until February 1, 1977. 
There are two exceptions to the 
moratorium: (a) seniors who will 
complete their graduation requirements 
this present academic year; and (b) 
juniors, who in order to receive financial 
aid, must declare their major during Fall 
or Winter 1976-77. The moratorium will 
be used to consider a revision of major 
requirements, an imposition of 
prerequisites to declaration of the major, 
and a streamlining of the Board’s in- 
ternal structure. Student input is of 
primary importance and the En- 
vironmental Studies Board wants to 
encourage active student participation in 
these deliberations. 

In recent years, the increase in majors 
in all Board programs has continued to 
accelerate, bringing the present 
student/faculty ratio to 50/1. The 1977- 
78 Annual Campus Statement indicates 


that the Board had 109 actual majors in. 


1973-74 and 144 in 1974-75 (38 in En- 
vironmental Planning and 106 in En- 
vironmental Studies). The projected 
enrollments for 1975-76 and 1976-77 
were 136 (70 in planning; 66 in studies) 
and 140 (75 planning; 65 studies) 
respectively. These projections contrast 
sharply to the fact that, as of November 
2, 1976, the combined number of majors 
in Board programs was 325, and it 
continues to grow. This means En- 
vironmental Studies Board majors are 
virtually equal in number to those in 


Stanley Williamson, Professor of 
Chemistry, will present an overview of 
fluorine chemistry and its effect on the 
world in a talk, ‘Fluorine: For Better or 
Worse,” Monday at 8pm _ in_ the 
Classroom Building. Fluorine com- 
pounds are used everyday in toothpaste, 
aerosol sprays, plastics, non-stick 
coatings, refrigerators, and even in the 
refinement of uranium, Williamson 
notes. Eighty megatons of freon, a 
fluorine compound, are used each year 
and about 80 percent is released into the 
atmosphere where it causes a breakdown 
of the ozone layer surrounding the earth. 
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Politics and thus second only to 
Psychology in the Social Sciences 
Division. At present, there are 8.5 
permanent FTE assigned to the En- 
vironmental Studies Board, resulting in a 
student/faculty ratio: of 38.2 to 1. 
However, since two of these FTE are not 
related to teaching, the “effective” FTE 
is 6.5. Calculating the student faculty 
ratio on this basis yields 50/1. 


A firm consensus has emerged from 
the Board that it must take steps to 
control growth in order to preserve the 
quality of the educational program. In a 
memo to Bob Adams, Dean of Social 
Sciences, Chairperson Dick Cooley 
wrote: ‘‘We do a disservice to students if 
we merely act as custodians of their files. 
They deserve a rigorous liberal arts 
program of the sort UCSC was designed 
to supply. With only 6.5 ‘effective’ 
permanent teaching faculty to advise, 
supervise thesis writing, sponsor in- 
ternships, etc., for over 325 declared 
majors, we are simply unable to maintain 
an acceptable level of academic quality. 
Further, it seems unfair to accept new 
majors if there are no seats in the 
classroom.” 


The Board feels it is a_ serious 
misrepresentation to students (especially 
those who have come to UCSC 


specifically because they plan to major in 
Environmental Studies or planning) to 
continue to convey the impression of an 
unlimited program, when in fact the 
resources available are quite limited and 
cannot keep pace with mounting 
demand. 


Thus, at its last faculty meeting, the 
Board decided: (a) to declare a temporary 
moratorium on new majors; (b) to set a 
planning goal of 250 majors and take 
steps to limit the program to this size 
within two years; (c) to undertake an 
immediate review of the entire academic 
program, as well as the internal structure 
of the Environmental Studies Board. To 
meet these goals, the Board established 
three committees to review and make 
concrete recommendations with respect 
to the requirements for the en- 
vironmental planning, the environmental 
studies, and the natural history majors. 


Each of the committees will address 
themselves to the following questions: 
established to improve its efficiency and 


(1) What additional prerequisites are 
appropriate for acceptance to the major? 
What consideration should be given to 
junior transfer students with regard to 
these? 


(2) What application procedure is 


+ 


appropriate? (e.g., year of application, 
deadline, specific form) How does this 
apply to junior transfer students? Should 
we exclude all junior transfers? 

(3) What screening criteria procedures 
are desirable. (e.g., specific academic 
criteria, and the roles of faculty, staff and 
students). 

(4) What type of major should be 
offered (e.g., double, special, etc.)? 


(S) What course requirements should 
be stipulated? (e.g., specific courses, 
course options) Can these be met by 
junior transfer students? Are they 
realistic in terms of existing faculty 
resources? : 


(6) What type of advising can be 
established to improve its efficienc y and 
effectiveness? (e.g., peer advising, 
“cluster counseling,” large sessions at 
the program level). 


(7) What graduation requirements 
should be established? Should the in-. 
ternship be required? Should written 
theses, field or other research projects, 
and alternative projects (film, student- 
taught courses, etc.) be considered 
equivalent to or a substitute for in- 
ternships? . 


Every committee will have a student 
representative and participation from all 
concerned students is greatly welcome. 


Alternate Energy Co-op Activities 


‘The land is as a Garden of Eden before 
them, 
And behind them a desolate wilderness; 
Yea & nothing escapeth them.” 

Joel 2:3— 


‘In social science interpreted as culture 
history there is a dominant geographic 
theme which deals with the growing 
mastery of man over the environment. 
Antiphonal to this is the revenge of an 
outraged nature on man. It is possible to 
sketch the dynamics of history in terms of 
this antithesis.” 

Carl Sauer— 


‘‘Mister Order, he runs a very good pace, 
But old Mother Chaos is winning the 
race.”” 

The Illuminatus— 


by Glen Price 


Greetings. 

I am writing this article on behalf of 
the Alternative Energy Sources 
Collective. We are a group of students 
and ‘‘others’” endeavoring to create 
ecologically sane technology. Currently 
we are involved in a number of projects 
that I'd like to bring to the attention of 
the City on a Hill readership. 

This Winter Quarter we will be 
sponsoring a student directed seminar on 
alternate energy sources. Almost 
shelved by the nearly unanimous vote of 
the members of the Environmental 
Studies Board to sponsor such a class, it 
was revived at the last minute by College 
VIII provost Ben Clark. The course will 
cover theoretical and practical aspects of 
decentralized (peoples) renewable (clean) 
energy sources. 

When the collective offered basically 
the same class last spring over 200 
people showed up to fill 60 spaces. The 
class turned out to be a valuable learning 
experience for many people, especially 


those that took responsibility for 
gathering material and coordinating 
projects. Class evaluations are on file 
(isn’t everything these days?) in the 
environmental studies office. One of the 
projects begun last quarter, solar heating 
the Farm Center with recycled material 
(American Trash), is being continued this 
quarter with workdays happening every 
Saturday at 9am. We are also in the 
process of rehabilitating the solar shower 
built in Fall ‘74 by a Stevenson College 
class. The shower was recently featured 
on the front page of the Santa Cruz 
Alternate Energy Co-op newsletter. 

Anyway we are now gearing up to do it 
again and we’re asking anyone with ideas 
for projects and presentation material to 
bring them up to the Environmental 
Studies office, rm. 321 Social Sciences, 
and share them. While you’re there you 
might check out the blueprint for the 
Farm Center Solar System. 

Many of us are coming to the con- 
clusion that it is now becoming man- 
datory for all planet Earth residents to 
help disband the giant energy cor- 
porations (that serve no one) by phasing 
them out of our daily lives. Those of us 
spending much of our time at the 
University have no better place to start. I 


am not speaking ot guilt-tripping over 
the imperialistic and ecological fuck-ups 
commited in our names by educational, 
economic, and political institutions, but, 
rather a consideration of real alternatives 
to where we're at right now. Henry 
Thoreau once wrote that Americans 
would rather be comfortable than happy. 


We are being trained here at the 
University to assume comfortable upper- 
middle class lives. It’s time our education 
became more in tune with satisfying both 
our individual and planetary needs in 
greater harmony. Yet, somehow the 
University continues to look askance at 
dirty hands. Some people talk of 
‘‘praxis;” however, it always seems so 
much talk and so little do. 


It’s been said that if you want to know 
where a newspaper is really at read the 
advertisements. If you want to know 
where this university is at look at who’s 
paying the bills and providing the energy. 

If you’re interested in creating some 
kind of alternative to this come on out 
and give some time and _ ideas. 
Gatherings of the collective are usually 
Monday nights for dinner with times and 
locations posted at the Environmental 
Studies office. 


UC Enrollments Drop 


Undergraduate enrollments on the 
nine UC campuses now stand at 90, 325, 
down from last year’s 91,682 total, ac- 
cording to final fall registration figures. 
The figures show that enrollments for 
continuing and returning students are at 
62,776, an increase of 1,671 over the fall 
1975 total. New undergraduate 
enrollments are at 27,549 students, down 
3,013 from last year. New un- 
dergraduates are comprised of 16,910 
fresh people and 10,639 transfer students. 

UCSC undergraduate enrollments 
were up 33 to 5,808, and graduate 
enrollments were up 3 to 331. Along with 
the 20 Extended University students at 


UCSC (down 33 from last year), Santa 
Cruz’s total enrollment now stands at 
6,159. 

Only four other of the nine UC 
campuses had increased undergraduate 
enrollments: Santa Barbara, San 
Francisco, San Diego and Irvine. 
Riverside, UCLA, Davis and Berkeley all 
experienced decreased enrollments, the 
biggest decrease being at UCLA—from 
21,421 to 20,347. Davis’ undergraduate 
enrollment dropped but three students. 

Extended University enrollment was 
down significantly at all campuses, as the 
programs are now being completely 
phased out. 
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ALL CAL WINTER CARNIVAL 
DECEMBER 11—18 


Includes roundtrip bus transportation 
5 day lift tickets, & lodging 
Parties with live bands 


For information call 
Steve at 425-1878 


Sponsored by Budweiser and K2 


Lieb fraumilely- 


7§| FINE vintage clothing, 
$| original designs.and 
fs} imports. We buy sell, 
@) trade, and take goods. 
on consignment —~- 


HOURS: 11-6 


MOUOHY - SATUR DY 


ONE NIGHT ONLY 


RAMAYANA 


Hanuman points the way to Lanka where Sita is held captive 
by the cruel King Ravana. 


Ramayana, the great Indian classic, returns 
to Santa Cruz, after two sold-out perform- 
ances at UCSC earlier this year. 


This performance, one night only, promises to 
be more exciting than ever, with all original 
music,dnace, colorful costuming and un- 
orthodox humor. DON’T MISS IT. 


Saturday 20th November 
8:00 pm, 


Santa Cruz Civic 
Auditorium, 


CORWetk CHURCH AND CENTER STREETS 


Ml $3.00 Advance / $3.50 Door / 6 — 12 & over 62 — $1.00 


Children 6 & under — FREE 


Tickets available at Santa Cruz Box Office, 1111 Pacific 
and all Ticketron Outlets 
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CONCERT—CRIS WILLIAMSON and friends. 8:30pm, 
College V dining hall, $3 (SOLD OUT) 


Thursday CANCE—Music by ‘Sound Hole” from Marith 9pm" 


Cowell Dining Hall, free 
TERM PAPER WORKSHOP—Writing tutors will be 
available to help with term papers, 6-8pm, Merrill Rm. 3. Saturday 
Free 
BREAD FOR THE WORLD MEETING—A citizens MOTORCYCLE DAY TRIP—Fo 
movement organized to combat hunger by influencing up. Planned route to provide a 
public policy. Discussion on hunger, 7pm, Health Center _ interest. Sign up in advanc 
Library. parking lot 9am 
LECTURE—Mr. A. Bernard Knapp, Acting Instructor, SOCCER GAME—UC§ 
UC, Berkeley: “The Recent Discoveries at Ebla.” 7pm, ‘‘DLI” (all fanatics 
Cowell Conference Rm. Free SELF-DEFENS 
MOVIE—WEEKEND by Jean Luc Godard. 7:30pm, Arts "TRIP Ol 
Clarm 1, free BUS TRIP. 
LECTURE—Jo Milgrom, UC Berkeley grad: ‘‘Adam’s William 
First Wife: A Second. Look” 7:30pm Charles Merrill $1.50. 
Lounge, Free ; 
RADIO PROGRAM—Special Pacifica program: Eating 
may be hazardous to your health; a documentary dealing 
with food additives, consumer action, and the FDA; 
7:30pm. Cuba: Black influence in Cuban music, a program 
by the SC News Collective, 8:30pm. Abortion: Political & 
economic implications of abortion, revealed thru personal 
accounts ofw omen; 10:30 pm, KZSZ 88.1 FM, 108 camp 
cable 
CONCERT—Classical Duo Guitar of Lee Eisenstein 
Paul Farlay. 8pm, Stevenson Fireside Lounge. Free 
MOVIE—REEFER MADNESS (1937). 8, 9:20 and 
pm, Stevenson Dining Hall. $.25 j 
MOVIE—CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITY (AL 
MARTIN LUTHER KING: MONTGOMER 
MEMPHIS (documentaries). 8pm, Merrill Dini 
Free 
SEMINAR—Dr. Ernest R. Hilgard, Professor Bj 
Stanford: ‘‘Hemispheric Laterality, Imagery ag 
nosis.” 8pm, Rm. 477 Soc Sci, free (informal re 
7:30pm) 
MOVIE—Fritz Lang’s METROPOLIS (192 
fiction). 8pm, Rm 105, Oakes. Free 
MOVIE—THE FARAH STRIKE: A new pa 
history of the working class movement. 8pm, 
Lecture Hall 3, free ORCHESTRAS directed by Vince Go 
DRAMA—THE BIRDS by Aristophanes, di Ohyawia; works of Elgar, Handel, 
Audrey Stanley. A bicentennial entertainment v i Kha ciiapurian, = rota V Dining 
dance, and drama. 8pm, PA Theater. Students a i A Vi) es des Dania 
$1.50, general $2.50 (thru the 21st) 
MOVIE—THE ORGANIZER. Marcello Mastroi Pave pari 
classic film about 19th century workers in Italy. $ SIN i ah 
175, 7pm. ‘: 


Friday 


DEMONSTRATION—Tae Kwon Do (karate). 
Fieldhouse, free 

CHESS CLUB—Final organization meeting; games plaj 
1pm, Rm 209 Oakes Classroom complex 
DANCE/MUSIC PERFORMANCE—“Gitan Americains 
Flamenco Dance Group: Music, poetry, and dance, 1 an 
8pm, Barn Theater. Matinee $2.50, evening $3 (thru the‘ 
21st) 

SIMCHA SPECIAL DINNER—We’ve invited two guests 
who've planned singing, dancing, creative service for the 
week’s vegie Shabbat potluck, 5:30pm, Stevenson Fireside 
Lounge 

RADIO PROGRAM—Alternative community news by the 
SC News Collective; 7pm. Poetry Festival: Recordings of 
Sat/Sun night at SC Civic; 10pm, KZSC 88.1 FM, 108 
campus cabl3 

MOVIE—KWAIDAN (Japanese with English sub) dir. by 
Masaki Kobayashi; all star cast. Four Japanese folk tales of 
terror. ‘Yuki Onna” (Snow Woman), “‘Kurokami’ (Cup of the Social Scieng 
Tea). 7:30 and 10pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 3, $1 Radio Collective; 
MOVIE—BONNIE AND CLYDE dir. by Arthur Penn, CRAFTS FAIRE— 
with Warren Beatty, Faye Dunaway, Gene Hackman (1967). program. Varied crafts 


OGRAM—Steve Bryant presents the best in 
z and Salsa; 3pm . Special: The autobiography of 
ain Wolf Woman, a documentary on Native 
ficans; 6pm, KZSC 88.1 FM, 108 campus cable 
E—THE GODFATHER®* PART ONE the Francis 
rd Coppola film with Marlon Bsane Al Pacino, and 
ames Caan. 6:30 and 10:30ppafCirm 2, $1 ai willbe 
hown again on the 22nd 
CROWN-GALA DIS( Lsic 
Moon’’; lights by “Wg ferbury Lights” Spa 
Hall Crownies $.5Q) others $.75 
CONCERT—UCS@ BRASS ENSEMBLE 
William Wrigh m, PA Con ail 
DANCE—Mu by ‘Roadside 
Stevenson Dinin all, $.75 


CONCERT—THE CABRILLO - 


Due to the 
not be meeti 


ipus cable . 


HODF ATHERyPART KO: the Francis Untilt he, pk 
‘i Py ith Al Pacino and Robert D@Niro. 6:30 power struct 
2; ha (part two will be shown again on to present 
for time an 


: pian SSS cok Work SEssign, 7pm, 
h 

¥ pleby, Intervarsity © 

Miioaikin; “The Holy Spirit” 7pm, Stevenson 

Lounge, free 


SHOCK CORRIDOR dir. by Samuel Fuller, with Peter  broidery, bead & feathef org 

Breck, Constance Towers (1963). 7:30pm Cirm 2, $1 quilting, etc. Live music 10am to talk abo 
LECTURE—General Baker will talk about the Communist © REGISTRATION FEE COMM! Thanks. 
Labor Party and his campaign for the Legislature in | Administrative Conference Rm (2nd fl STAFF CO) 


Michigan. 8pm, Merrill Dining Hall, free SCIENCE TABLE—Andy Moldenke, biolo 
DANCE CONCERT—Mara Janis and Alison Freeman will and the Bees and Pollination Ecology” 5:45 p 
present ‘‘Synaesthetic Visions” at 8pm, Kresge Town Hall, Dining Room A (informal discussion over dinner) 
free (thru the 21st) LECTURE—A. Sujata, meditation teacher, Stillpoint 
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Traffic: One hour featuring Traffic'on the Rookery; 9pm, 
KZSC 88.1 FM, 108 campus cable 
VIDEO/DISCUSSION—“‘Organic Blueberry Pie’ a video- 
tape ab out women’s music by Brenda Warren and Suzanne 
Shiffman with discussion led by Brenda. 1pm, Com- 
». munications Bldg.; 7:30pm, Kresge 321, free 
BIOLOGY SEMINAR—Dr. Steven Stearns, UC Berkeley: 
rimental Approach to the Evolution of Life 
its: ‘Gambusia’ and Poecilia’ in Hawaii. 4pm, 
rm 391, free 

SEMINAR—B. and M. Hill, Graduate 
psozoic Greenstones and Layered Basic 
Ms, Kodiak, Alaska” 4pm, Applied 


Shape of Things to Come: 
Gestalt Therapy” 7pm, 


ing) 7:30pm, 


—One mile event in which 
ill take them to walk, run, 


ts), free 


discuss the restruc- 


Spiegel. 8pm, 


iduals who are resporiSttte 
to serve on vari existing...“t 
committees. If you aes aft-eg 
received a nomination f Sonn 
Zickenbottom at x2196. 


unications 34A there is a cla 
rminals. This calss takes 45 
yne class. The teacher shows yo 

simple arithmetic, play ga 
|. answer any questions. While~ 
fitag how to playythe games it: 
aR ly use the 


ig Ved: 
fread th their college newslett 
Pbe tonight. Since you alreadyg 
re is a Student Union g alia 
18. Come ahd hear y 
Specific proposalsawe 


‘Due to the end of the quarter sqrunch, wey 
not be meeting again until the beginnirig o 


'rancis Untilt he, please be thinking of proposals for an. 2 

9. 6:30 power structure here at that unive aM 

ain on to present to the task force. Watch for poste 19, 1- 
ay 


for time and “jte é SO 


uld be yours! 


more informa co 
break! «gia STUDENTS AND THE “CHANC] SEARCH 
TCH nof COMMITTEE”—A meeting to discyf role of the 


alifications for 
Yovember 18, at 
€ undergraduate 
ee, will lead the 
Weryone intersted is 


Chancellor at UCSC and the criteri 
the position will be held on Thug 
7:30pm in Crown 113. Mark Bg 
student ‘participant’ on the g 
discussion and answer ques! 
invited. 


raphy from UCSC. It is in 
ive, and is open to the public 


the Firesdie Loun 
from November } 
POETRY R 


an anthology of 


women. November 18, 8pm in the 


FOR CREATIVE ANACHRONISM 
Hy invites everyone interested in the Middle Ages and 

nce to apotluck banquet and Revel, 6pm Saturday, 
Nov. 20 att he Cowell Fireside Lounge, Cowell College. Plan 
to enjoy music, dancing, dining, and various ga,es and 
contests. Pre-1950 attire must be worn (costumes will be 
available at the door for those who have none.) For more 
info, cantact Barbara Podell 429-4125. 


organized soon. So please on—call Scott at 429-1049 
to talk about your work and to get more, information. 
Thanks. 

STAFF COMMITTEE ON COMMITT 
is eorgmber 22nd nomination fo i 
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ATTENTION ALL STUDENTS WHO HAVE TAKEN 
COWELL 104: “Community Action and Social Cha nge’ 
Applications are now being accepted for Winter Quarter 
field placements in both Northern California and South 
Carolina. Two new placements have been added: Orange 
Cove Health Center for migrant workers in Fresno and 
Camp St. Mary in South Carolina. The latter offers 
elementary and high school educational and recreational 
ee gaa Come to Cowell 145 for an application or call 
PSYCHOLOGY STUDENTS—If you have had previous 
field work experience and are interested in serving on the 
field work review committee, contact Linda Bergthold at the 
psychology board. x4410. 
FLASH!! Are you intrigued by Environmental Education? 
You can get 5-10 units of credit working with the Nature 
Conservancy for leading elementary school kids on field 
trips to Elkhorn Slough, a beautiful salt marsh near Moss 
Landing. You need not be an expert because uou will learn 
as you teach and besides we’ll help you out with slides 
information sources and connections, and our experien*. 
The program, developed in Spring ‘76, was very successtul 
in Fall ‘76. Its success created a demand for more student 
interms to continue the rpogram Winter and Spring if 
possible. Support and positive feedback makes us aware of 
the need for environmental programs like ours and the lack 
of environmental programs like ours and the lack of en- 
vironmental awareness that persists in schools today. Come 
check it out now!—else you will miss out this Winter 
quarter. Call Mark Thomas, 429-1043; Vicky Stee 429- 
4315; Shawn Hall 426-8265. 
ETHNIC STUDIES funds available for support of student 
field study and research, course development, and cultural 
presentations. Deadline: November 24, 1976. Contact 
Maggie Barr, Campus Activities Office x 2934 for 
guidelines. 
SENIOR PSYCHOLOGY MAJORS: Students who wish to 
take the comprehensive examination to satisfy major 
requirements or prepare for the advanced GRE may do so 
on Saturday, November 20, 10am in 283 Soc Sci. There is a 
sign-up sheet for the exam outside the Board Office (433 
Soc Sci). 
RELIGIOUS STUDIES GRADUATE SCHOOL 
WORKSHOP: Friday Nov 19, 2pm, Cowell 239. To 
acquaint you with the selection and application processes 
and fellowship availabilities. Faculty will be present to join 
in discussing career possibilities. 
CAREER PLANNING AND PLACEMENT CENTER: 
Recruitment visitors visiting UCSC thru Nov 30. If in- 
terested call Diane Walker at x4085 or drop by Rm 350, 
McHenry Library. Nov 18; Boalt School of Law; 
Metropolitan Life Insurance (Employment); Nov 19 
Stanford Law School; Coro Foundation; Nov 22: Oakland 
Police Department (Employment); Nov 30: UC San 
Francisco (Health Sciences). 
CAREER PLANNING AND PLACEMENT CENTER 
OPEN HOUSE: November 23rd from 1-Spm. This event is 
being held to introduce our new facility in Room 350 
McHenry Library. We are pleased to be exhibiting several 
sculpture pieces by Tanya Wolf. Refreshments. 
CONTINUING STUDENTS: REGISTER FOR WINTER 
QUARTER BY DECEMBER 7. Packets will be available 
beginning Nov 22. Undergrads pick up packet at college 
office. Grad students pick up at the Grad Division Office. 
$10 late fee if filed or postmarked after December 7. 
NOVEMBER 25 AND 26 are academic and administrative 
holidays. Campus offices will be closed. 
CHANGE OF STUDY LIST: December 1 is the last day to 
file a petition for fall quarter. Forms available at Registrar’s 
Office. $5 fee. 
PRACTICE LSAT AND GRE TESTS: The Career 
Planning and Placement Center is sponsoring a practice test 
and testing workshop for students taking the December 4 
LSAT. The Pretest will be given on Nov 20. There will also 
be a practice test for students taking the Dec 11 or Jan 8 
GRE. This practice test will be held on Sat Dec 4. Pre- 
enrollment is required for both Pretests. Signups begin on 
November 15 in the Career Planning Center Library, Rm 
350, McHenry Library, on Mon thru Fri. from 1-4 pm only. 
$10 fee foreach test. For info call x2891. 


Redefine Arts: Every Woman’s Right to a Permanent 


by Cynthia Haagens 

So I took flight last weekend, straight 
up to the straits of the Golden Gate to 
have my hair hennaed by an image 
maker. Henna, an ancient dye that goes 
back to the Pharoahs of Egypt, is sup- 
posed to be healthfulfor hair. Hair, after 
all, is protein. Henna is vegetable 
matter, herbal. Protein and vegetable, is 
that a dialectic? Dialectics, after all, are 
healthy... but the overall effect is subtle. 
The red is only visible when the light hits 
it in the early morning and late af- 
ternoon. In a dark room, I can’t be seen 
at all Cloaks of invisibility are old hat; 
hair of invisibility, could be a new wave. 

Ske 


It was still Halloween in San Fran- 
cisco. After a three-hour marathon of 
costume changes in a Macy’s isolation 
chamber, I found myself in a nearby 
dinette, greasette if you like, ordering a 
cup of coffee. Tasted like the lastt oil 
slick, but matched theenvironment, the 
olive-drab walls not unlike those of a 
barracks, a classic among American 
diners. 

For dessert, I drop a quarter in the 
jukebox. ‘Golden Years” by David 
Bowie begins to ooze out of the 
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monophonic system, a counterpoint to 
the clatter of silverware dropped by 
hospital- green clad waitresses. I find one 
of these ward women hovering over my 
table and a minute chill passes through 
my coffee cup, clutching hard; should’ve 
sat at the counter with my sparse liquid 
fare. Her eyes were biting into my hair. 

‘“‘Howdja get your hair to do that?” 

‘‘Do what?” 

‘Curl like that. Permanent?” 

‘‘Lifetime permanent.” 

‘*You mean it’s natural?’’ She seizes 
several strings of her pin-straight locks, 
critically. ‘You think maybe I should get 
a permanent?” 

Right on, sister. If I didn’t know I was 
a block away from Union Square, I 
would place her elsewhere, expect to find 
her working the tombstone shift ina 
Needles, California truckstop. Here, she 
must see a lot of Macyettes come wafting 
in French trenchcoats, sifting freeze- 
dried tresses through acetone fingertips. 
“Your hair is fine.” 

I remember seventh grade, when the 
long, sleek look was the only acceptable 
virtual image. |Mesmerized by this 
image, and desperate, I draped my hair 
over the ironing board and turned the 
iron up to the shot of steam range. It was 


satisfying to see the curls droop limply 
against my shoulders for days af- 
terwards; it seemed a natural act in the 
process of growing up in America. 

eee 


‘The Tale Shrank in the Telling 


The Santa Cruz Poetry Festival, a 


seasonal be-in, featured some excellent 
writers who held the audience spellbound 
with their lyrical artstuffs. Some 
wonderful lines were delivered. In a 
William Burroughs dialogue, a doctor 
asks a patient how he feels about the 
American flag. ‘Soak it in heroin, coc, 
and I'll suck it.’’ In a poem, Charles 
Bukowski lamented the advent of the 


gingham dress and the scarcity of ‘‘his. 


type of woman.” ‘Don’t bring any 
whores over here; I’ll just fall in love with 
them.” 

The scheduled cast of readers was 
predominantly male; immediately 
following Bukowski on Saturday night, a 
black-clad poetess stepped into the 
spotlights to deliver an angry manifesto. 
It attacked the festival for its emphasis 
on male poets; out of all the readers that 
night, two had been women. “You can 
call this a poem if you like,” she 
challenged. The challenge may have 
been a mistake; it left her piece’s status 


somewhatin question. I viewed the piece 
as a poem, as well as a_ political 
statement. Poems, in their ideal in- 
carnation, are political statements. 
Perhaps more astonishing than the 
manifesto itself was the range of 
audience reactions, an entire spectrum of 
love and hate. Many men _ screamed 
taunts and insults: 

“Bullshit lady... this isn’t a man’s or 
woman’s festival... it’s a People’s 
festival’ (A term as ambiguous as 
“‘Vietnamization’’) 

‘Read us your poetry!”’ 


“She is” yelled the enlightened young 
man I’d brought with me. The woman 
calmly finished her short piece in less 
than the allotted seven-minutes-per- poet. 


Wild clapping and cheering ac- 
companied her graceful exit offstage, 
presumably from the sighted chapter of 
hu manity. 


James Delessandro, one of the festival 
organizers, had explained to me that 
more women had been invited to read, 
but they’d declined. More interesting 
than the abundance or lack of women 
poets at the festival were the offended 
shrieks of those few enraged men. What 
is reality? 


by Jim Poppy 


Conceptual art isn’t exactly sweeping America, but it 
is coming to Santa Cruz. Local ‘‘conceptual artist’’ 
Jonathan Apples is gathering support for his latest 
work, ‘‘Domino Theory,” and hopes to realize the 
project within a year’s time. ‘Domino Theory’ will 
consist of “at least three’ eight-foot ‘tall fiberglass 
dominoes, with potential locations at Pacific and 
Soquel (on the mall), a hillside near DuBois and En- 
cinal Streets next to Harvey West Park, and at Live 
Oak Elementary. 

Apples chose dominoes as a cultural symbol 
representing the America of the ’60’s and ’70’s, when 
Domino Theory dominated America’s foreign policy 
towards Southeast Asia, ‘‘justifying’’ U.S. involvement 
in Vietnam. As Apples explains: ‘“‘Dominoes were 
being used as a symbol of our foreign policy -- sort of a 
metaphor used to bludgeon the public -- and I wanted 
to make that symbol a more permanent piece.” 

‘(Domino Theory” started as a conceptual piece in 
the fallof 1973, when Apples and others (now come to 
be called the Friends of Dominoes) staged an “art 
happening’ on the San Lorenzo footbridge, where 
people brought dominoes and lined them up on the 
bridge. 

‘*What we set out to do at that time was to disprove 
the Domino Theory. I was really going crazy reading in 
the newspapers all the time that the world was going to 
fall to communism like a bunch of dominoes. And I 
didn’t believe it. It wasn’t hard to disprove the Domino 
Theory. That piece (the footbridge happening) 
demonstrated that dominoes can do many things 
besides falling. It contrasted with the way the concept 
of dominoes was used in this culture; dominoes were 
becoming static because they were being used over and 
over again. 

“I thought I was through with dominoes, until a few 
months before May Day 1975 when we were getting out 
of Vietnam. The Domino Theory had been dormant 
for aw hile, but then the Administration brought it back 
up sort of as a scare tactic, probably so the public 
would vote for more troops. And it scared me, and I 
knew then that I had to change mediums and make ita 
more permanent piece -- a sculpture, rather than 
simply a conceptual piece. Time magazine was saying 
dominoes were towering and falling, and I wanted to 
make the dominoes into sculptures in order to stabilize 
those fears. 

“*What I’m trying to do is de-mystify the whole thing 
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As the Dominoes Fall 


about the Domino Theory. It has never been iden- 
tified—no one knows just who is providing the impetus 
for the whole dynamic workings of it. If we are looking 
at the world in a global perspective, it hardly seems 
appropriate to talk about ‘‘snowballing” effects—I 
mean how are we going to get along in this world if we 
talk about things in that way?” 

Apples’ political motivations for ‘‘Domino Theory’’ 
encompass a healthy distaste for the way in which 
western diplomats and ‘world leaders” have 
discounted the struggles and situations of the im- 
poverished and oppressed peoples in other countries by 
convincing much of the American public that Com- 
munism is a contagious disease. More than just 
paranoic politics, the Domino Theory has been used to 
purposefully neglect the needs and cultures of peoples 
who seek to initiate self-liberating movements. 

Aside from the purely political aspect of Apples’ 
‘Domino Theory” which provided the project’s earliest 
motivations, Apples wants his dominoes to be seen as 
more than a political statement or work. 

Involved in the very execution of the dominoes, 
Apples says, are many aesthetic considerations. For 
instance, how many dominoes to construct? Co-artist 
Bill Reynolds, formerly atfiliated with Museum 
Without Walls, has suggested a set of thirty-six, to be 
placed throughout the county. 

Of course, along with such aesthetic considerations 
come the more mundane practical ones, like financing. 


After all, thirty-six eight-foot fiberglass dominoes ain’t 
cheap. 

To. further his aesthetic goals, Apples was able to 
hold a Domino Benefit, in conjunction with the Bear 
Republic Theater, at the July 16 performance of 
‘Signals’ and plans to hold another fund raising event 
in the fall or winter. 

Apples also talked of the more basic philosophical 
tenets of conceptual art in a short interview earlier this 
summer. I asked him: “What qualifies you as an 
artist? I suppose most artists are self-proclaimed at one 
pointin their life, but what are your views?” 

‘Feminist Judy Chicago says in her latest book 
‘Through the Flower,’ that one is an artist when one 
desires to be an artist. That’s the definition I follow 
too.” 

‘*When one wants to be? That sounds pretty simple. 
But I guess it’s a simple sort of thine.” 

“It’s very simple to be an artist. As Marcel 
Duchamp has said, ‘How simple life is! All I have to do 
is breathe.’ But what distinguishes an artist is simply 
the process of doing -- and this is where being an artist 
becomes bery complex. Carrying out the conception of 
a piece demands capability. Christo had the capability 
to imagine and execute the “Running Fence.’ This is 
what is most difficult for conceptual artists -- the ex- 
posure of their ideas.” 

‘‘What distinguishes a conceptual artist from any 
other?”’ 

“Ultimately all art is conceptual, but it has to do with 
how strong the idea is; whether it is more important 
than the piece. What makes a conceptual artist strong 
is his or her ideas, almost to the extent that their ideas 
dominate the piece so much that the piece is somewhat 
ethereal compared to the ideas. The concept outlives 
the piece, and is stronger than the piece itself....It gets 
behind the notion of what an object is in this culture, 
and since objects have become commodity-oriented, 
artists of necessity have to get away from selling their 
art ‘pieces,’ Thatis what my piece is all about. It would 
be hard for me to sell an eight-foot fiberglass domino 
on the market; part of the whole piece has been the 
process of gaining an audience, and trying to raise 
money for the piece so it could be built, not sold.” 

‘‘What then, is the idea behind your dominoes?” 

‘Aside from the political qualities of the piece, I 
want it to be seen for all the things a domino stands 
for—as they are played in different cultures, as they are 
played in Eskimo tribes, as they were originated in 
ancient China. They aren’t just things that fall over 
mysteriously.” 
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ICE CREAMGONE 


ONE PER PERSON 
BRING THIS COUPON TO 7-ELEVEN, 218 CARDIFF PLACE 


OH 
THANK HEAVEN 


FOR 
T-ELEVEN. 


WITH: 
--COFFEE & DONUTS 
---HOT-TO-GO PANCAKES 
---FIZBEES 
--HOT & COLD SANDWICHES 
---HOT-TO-GO FRIED CHICKEN 
---[MPORTED/DOMESTIC BEER 
--DRUGS & SUNDRIES 
--PROPHYLACTICS 
~EXCEDRIN 
--WILD CANDY 
--SCREAMING YELLOW ZONKERS 
--FROZEN YOGURT 


All Hail LE loud \C uckooland 


The Theater Arts VErSLOn 


of Anstophanes play, 

OCF (hh ry } ‘ rey én 
The ‘Birds, shows ‘Friday 
and Saturday might and 


Sunday afternoon at the 


‘PA the ater. 


OPEN SUNDAY THRU THURS. 6—2AM 
FRIDAY & SAT. 24 HOURS 


Poetry Festival: 
Meters Pegged 


SHOPPING AT A 7—ELEVEN STORE 
SAVES YOU THE MOST PRECIOUS 
COMMODITY YOU HAVE : TIME 


by Michael McLaughlin 

Santa Cruz’s fourth annual poetry 
“carnival” was successfully staged last 
weekend at the Civic. As expected there 
was something for everyone. Twenty-five 
acts in two nights. Flawless musicians 
and dancers. As expected each night’s 
headliners (McClure, Bukowski, Marcus, 
Everson, Burroughs and Ferlinghetti) 
proved the most compelling readers. 
Finally, as expected entertainment, this 
year’s show was fascinating—an uneven 
mixture of ego and poetry which at times 
resembled an endurance contest. Floyd 
Salas gave the opening night pep talk. As 
he spoke I expected poetry-for-the- 
people banners to appear, and buttons 
reading “poet of the heart’ to be 
distributed. But the crowd needed no 
encouragement. Rallying behind we’re- 


gonna-have-fun tonight supplications 
and slogans such as ‘‘We’re not 
republicans,” this was the ‘me-too”’ 
generation's finest hour. Two nights of 
entertainment at the convention center. 

Poets and audience, performers all. 
Morton read first. A well-known 
California poet, he delivered his poems 
like bedtime stories, with a strangely 
condescending “everyone’s-here-with- 
us’’ overtone. The voice he imparted was 
lyrical, lightly philosophical and _op- 
timistic, but non-committal. What 
followed was a caravan of ravaged street 
poets, bleeding scabs from the Bay Area 
with sheaf after sheaf of real-life-white- 
urban blues. Flora Durham’s gracefully 
buffered poetry—musical, vulnerable 
and hygenic—offered some hope. And 
Jim Delesandro’s lean ‘‘Whore in 
Continued on page 18 
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GRE PRETEST 


THE CAREER PLANNING AND PLACEMENT CENTER IS 
SPONSORING A PRACTICE TEST AND TESTING WORKSHOP 
FOR STUDENTS TAKING THE DECEMBER 11 OR JANUARY 

8 GRE. THE PRETEST WILL BE GIVEN ON SATURDAY , DEC 
4. 

EMPHASIS WILL BE PLACED ON THE FORMAT OF THE GRE, 
AND TEST TAKING PROCEDURES. THE ACTUAL GRE TEST 
SITUATION WILL BE SIMULATED AS CLOSELY AS POSSIBLE. 
PRETEST SCORES WILL NOT BE CORRELATED WITH GRE 
SCORES’ 

PRE-ENROLLMENT IS REQUIRED. SIGNUPS AND FEES WILL 
BE TAKEN IN ROOM 350 MCHENRY LIBRARY FROM 1-4 PM, 
MONDAY—FRIDAY, FROM NOW THROUGH DECEMBER 3. 


Continued from page 3 
providing more funds. History hasn’t 
substantiated this, as in the case of 
College Eight which has students and 
faculty in limbo as there are no resources 
to build facilities. Even Taylor’s advisory 
committees in the-Academic Senate have 
pointed out the faults of pushing for 
students first and resources second. 

As we watch the administration bungle 
with allocation and academic plans, we 
are supposed to face the problems 
“cheerfully and with good will.” (how 
paternal!) It is clear that if we as students 
follow ‘‘established procedures for 
consideration,” as Taylor would have it, 
and allow decisions to be made through 
‘regular administrative and faculty 
channels” with student views being 
sought in what the administration deems 
“appropriate ways,” we will soon find 
ourselves pre-enrolling for our science 
classes on the basis of our grades from 
the previous semester. (!!) 

One thing seems clear: had we gone 
through ‘‘appropriate’’ channels in 
fighting pre-enrollment, we would have 
been much less effective than we were. 
Overcrowding is still with us, but if we 
aquiesce to administration—i.e. defined 
ways of dealing with the problem—we 
will be ignored. Students are an in- 
convience to the administration, and the 
administration will not hamper itself in 
accomplishing its own ends by allowing 
any effective student voice to be heard. 
Let’s not fool ourselves by pretending 
that the administration’s ends are the 
same as our won. 

Taylor’s response indicates a lack of 
familiarity with the situation of students 
and faculty at UCSC. His bureaucratic 
rationalizations evade the issue. Taylor 


FOR INFORMATION CALL X2891 DURING THESE HOURS ONLY 
DATE: Sat. Dec.4 TIME: 9am—4pm__- FEE: $10 cash or check 


A NEW BOOK 


BY TOM WOLFE 
luthor of Electric Kool-Aid Acid Test 


Mauve Gloves & Madmen, Clutter & Vine proves again that Wolfe is a 
brilliant observer of style who is also a master stylist. He shows, also, 
the range of his gifts - he can write about aerial combat over North 
Vietnam with as much vividness as he can about the stratosphere of 
Society. His insight, wit, and panache are, in a word, unequaled, and 
this new book bears witness to the continuing truth of Seymour Krim’s 
comment about Wolfe’s first book, The Kandy-Kolored Tangerine Flake 
Streamline Baby: ‘“‘Tom Wolfe is to contemporary American journalism 
what the early Salinger was to our fiction—delicious, unexpected, fas- 
cinating and super-contemporary...At times he seems frighteningly cap- 
able of doing anything with non-fiction, to the point of creating an en- 
tirely new literature by himself.” 


ST ter (ede ppaeae 
Olstributed by L.A. Times Syndicate 


says that the situtation will ‘strain our 
patience” and we should face it 
“cheerfully and with good will.’”’ From 
his office in Central Services, that may 
seem like an acceptable response: he can 
be cheerful while we are herded into 
classrooms, sit on the floors, (if we’re 
lucky enough to get into the classes at 
all), and watch the decline of our 
education. Taylor’s response is totally 
unacceptable. Over 2,000 students and 
faculty requested he hold an open forum 
and answer our questions honestly and 
openly. We still await a response. 


Letters 


Continued from page 3 


No More Sprouts 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing this letter to speak my 
piece ab outa situation critical to many of 
us here at UCSC. I am referring to the 
Whole Earth Restaurant. 

I would like to suggest that they start 
serving things like Country Style Pork 
Spareribs, heavy on the BBQ sauce, 
suitably charred, with ‘enough cayenne 
to make the inside of your mouth crinkle 
up like cellophane.’ 

I’m tired of being ripped off for rabbit 
food. This is one administratively in- 
stituted policy that I think should be 
changed, or atleast put to a campus-wide 
vote. 

Sincerely, 
Luen Miller 


pr ARE coe 


by Stephen Sandelius 


What determines the cost of campus 
housing? Why the rate differences 
among colleges? 

A study of the matter suggests that 
there’s much to the adage “ya gets 
whatcha pays for.”” But administrative 
policies regulateeall aspects of housing 
from building dorms to billing students; 
and they can raise costs and shift bur- 
dens significantly. As this campus 
enters the lean years of slow growth, such 
political decisions become increasingly 
sensitive. The next controversy likely to 
arise involves distribution of the costs of 
recentconstruction— whether these costs 
whould fall equally on all colleges or 
more heavily on the newer colleges, 
Oakes and Kresge. 

New construction in the UC system<is 
funded by state bonds which are’repaid 
from student housing and facilities fees. 
All students throughout ‘the university 
once shared -the~ ‘mortgage burden 
equalty. In the-early ’70’s, when UCLA 
and Berkeley “could no longer fill their 
dorms, policy was changed so that in- 
dividual campuses became financially 
responsible for new construction. 

Construction costs at UC are boosted 
‘by high fees paid to outside architects 
and planning consultants. All-union 
hiring is rigorously enforced. Con- 
struction firms must wade through the 
paperwork-swamp which the University 
is famous for. High-quality materials 
and rigid daily inspection schedules are 
required to insure that buildings remain 
standing for 40 years until the mortgage 
is paid. Rods, sewers, and lights must be 
built. Consequently, the initial outlay for 
campus housing is much greater than for 
a private enterprise. On top of this, 
construction costs have more than 
doubled since College V was built. Thus, 
the building of Kresge and Oakes greatly 
increased the already high mortgage debt 
carried by the campus. 

Now, however, UCSC can no longer fill 
its dorms. With occupancy down 10 per 
centfrom last year, the Housing Office is 
warning of a potential $300,000 deficit by 
the end of the year if funds are spent 
according to plan. Adminstrators have 
discussed means of reducing housing 
expenses, possibly by cutting services, 
closing empty wings or floors, or even 
shutting down dining halls. But Rob 
Chrisler, Residence Hall Manager, feels 
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that such cutbacks, which may save 
$50,000, miss the heart of the problem, 
which is enrollment. UCSC has been 
attracting more transfer and older 
students than the freshpeople who are 
virtually law-bound dorm-dwellers 
during their first year. Vice-chancellor 
Paul Niebanck has altered admission 


With Oakes’ higher 

construction costs, other 
colleges got stuck with 
the bill |. ~~ 


ae 
? 


procedures to give priority to fresh- 
people, who are worth up to $1500 a year 
to the Housing Office; and applications 
for admission next quarter are up. 

Still, now that UCLA and Cal have 
waiting lists for student housing, it may 
be time to reconsider the shift from 
University-wide debt pooling. Until a 
change occurs, however, the UCSC 
administrators will have to find some 
means ofd istributing the debt among the 
colleges without provoking too much 
resentment. ; 

The basic battle lines were drawn 
during last year’s housing rate 
negotiations. The campus faced a 
$300,000 increase in its yearly mortgage 
payment after building Oakes, and 
bursars from the first five colleges 
pressed for shift of debt dues onto the 
Kresge and Oakes students luxuriating 
in mewer, more spacious quarters. 
Naturally, Oakes’ and Kresge’s bursars 
allied to resisit any changes in the 
established rules of the game. While the 
first five wielded a heavy majority, they 
knew any decision they made would be 
subject to continual appeal and review all 
the wavy up the administrative ladder. 
They were also anxious not to impose any 
special hardships on Oakes during its 
first year. Thus, a compromise was 


reached whereby the debt was allotted 
according to the amount of housing floor 
space, not the number of residents. 


Neither side likes the deal much: The 
first five colleges were hit with a 20 per 
cent jump in their debt assessment this 
year due to the construction of Oakes; 


and the bursars, arguing that they cannot 
offer room rates competitive to apart- 
mant prices, want some sort of further 
adjustment of the debt schedule. Oakes 
Housing Officer Bob Lim responds that 
if such an adjustment “means increasing 
the debt service above what it is now, I’d 


He feels Oakes is suf- 
fering from a “new-kid-on-the-block 
syndrome”: after a legacy of housing 
problems, after years of hiding out in 
alien colleges or in the married student 
apartments, Oakes students now have 
up-to-date housing which turns out to be 
cheaper to maintain; and the older 
colleges are jealous. But, says Lim, “we 
shouldn’t be penalized for inadequacies 
in facilities elsewhere.” 

Bursars from the first five colleges 
realize that rates will never be equal. 
Dorm-style living requires expensive 
maid service. More importantly, 
students in the dorms sign a combination 
room-and-board contract. Only a few 
are granted a meal-plan reprieve, since as 
the number of boarders declines, the 
food service charge per person climbs. 
And the bursars have not attempted to 
devise any rationing system based on 
status or need, to choose among the 
many students wanting to get off the 
meal plan. Instead, they’ve simulated 


be against it.” 
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The Great Housing Fee Shuffle 


market mechanisms, jacking up the price 
ofa room-only contract to the level where 
only’an- allotted number of students want ' 


“ or can afford to buy their freedom. The! 


higher rates are used to help offset the 
increased service rate the boarders must 
pay. Those big white dining halls have 
thus become big white elephants which 
raise the prices of rooms in the dorms for 
every one. , 


Still, even before the rooom-only 
penalty is applied, the yearly rent of a 
single in the dorms is nearly $150 more 
than a larger single in an Oakes apart- 
ment. Thus, while not attacking the 
principle of campus-wide pooling, 
bursars from the first five colleges say 
further price adjustment is necessary to 
remove any great disparity in desirability 
of housing arrangements. 

Bursar Don Van Den Berg of Crown 
commented, “If housing rates determine 
a student’s choice of college, then we’re 
running the University bass ackwards.”’ 

So long as rate disparities are felt to 
exist, any bursar from Oakes or 
Kresge who houses students from other 
colleges, to fill empty rooms, risks being 
accused of piracy. At the October 11 
meeting of the Chacellor’s Principle 
Administrative Officers, Provost 
Silverman of Stevenson protested current 
violations of an agreement reached last 
year among bursars that no students be 
housed at colleges other than their own. 
Provost J. Herman Blake of Oakes 
responded later with a letter to the 
Chancellor stating that with two ex- 
ceptions, no non-Oakes students were 
being housed in Oakes besides unaf- |}/ 
filiated graduate students and seniors 
with one quarter left before graduation. 
A Housing Office survey of current 
contracts failed to substantiated Blake’s 
explanations. however. 

Doug Treado, who shares housing 
duties at Oakes with Lim, noted the any 
non-Oakes students now living at Oakes 
would not otherwise have lived on 
campus, and that Oakes was only helping 
out students with housing difficulties and 
earning extra income for the campus. 
But he called the question a ‘‘dead 
issue,” since the senior staff at Oakes 
had decided last Friday to house only 
Oakes students after fall quarter. 

Still, the debt distribution dispute 
remains and will probably become more 
heated as the January deadline for setting 
housing fees nears. 
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ATLANTIS FANTASYWORLD 
707 PACIFIC AVE: SANTA CRUZ, CA 95060. 
( 426-0158 
GRAND OPENING! NOVEMBER 26, 1976 
AT LAST! 

, A SCIENCE FICTION & FANTASY SHOP 
IN SANTA CRUZ 


3 * COMICS * x STAR TREK * 


The most complete selection of | We have Star Trek posters - toys 
comics in Santa Cruz...Marvel, - photos - buttons - models . 
DC, and more! Thousands of and lots more! * 
back issues to choose from, too! 


* PLUS * 


¢ Science Fiction & Fantasy used paperbacks at only $.49 each!!! 
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Like Music To | 
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An extensive selection of Science Fiction & Fantasy posters!!! 
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Bloodmobile at the Field House Friday © 


On Friday, November 19, from 1:00 - 
5:30 in the afternoon, the Santa Cruz 
chapter of the American Red Cross will 
conduct its quarterly blood drive on 
campus. The Bloodmobile will be 
located at the UCSC Fieldhouse. 
Typically, it takes anywhere from 15 to 
30 minutes to donate a pint of blood. 
This 15 to 30 minutes out of one person’s 
life can quite literally save the life of 
another. 

The American Red Cross Blood 
Program has been built upon the 
philosophy of 
community responsibility. This 
philosophy holds that it is the respon- 
sibility of the healthy individuals in 
society to voluntarily donate blood in the 
amounts needed to permit optimum 
patient care. Blood as a human resource 
should be available to all who need it 
regardless of economic status, ability to 
donate, ability to pre-place or re-place, 
place of residence,or membership in a 
specific group. Individuals should 
receive blood for transfusions because it 
is needed, ie, an individual is not 
required, obligated, or expected to make 
any arrangements prior to or following a 
need for blood therapy that would entitle 
him or her to receive the blood needed. 

This philosophy contrasts sharply with 
that held by the American Association of 
Blood Banks (AABB). This association 
holds with the philosophy of family- 
patient responsibility which contends 
that an individual or his/her family shall 
make, either before or after being 
confronted with a need for blood therapy, 
some arrangements that entitle the 
individual to the blood being required. 
The AABB thus believes that the 
replacement of blood is the responsibility 
of the patient who receives it or his or her 
family. It also does not believe that 
people will give blood unless coerced by 
what is called “non-replacement fee’’. 
That is, if the blood used is not replaced 
by either the individual who receives it or 
his or her family, then he or she pays two 
fees, one charged for the processing and 
one charged for the blood itself. 

The Red Cross has a different view of 
human beings and blood donation. It 
believes that the supply of blood is the 
responsibility of the healthy in_ the 
community and that the desire to help 
fellow humans is the proper motivation 
for blood donation. Sick people and 
their families have enough to worry about 
without having to worry about recruiting 
blood donors. As a result, the American 
Red Cross has withdrawn from mem- 
bership in the AABB. 

What will be the effect of this decision 
on Red Cross donors and patients? For 
people hospitalized in the regions served 
by Red Cross, there will be no change. 
They willreceive the blood they need and 
only be charged the costs of recruiting, 
processing, collecting and distributing 
the blood to the hospitals. The Red 
Cross and its affiliated organizations 
collect about 70 per cent of the blood in 
this country. If, however, a person is 
hospitalized in a hospital that charges a 
non-replacement fee, they or their in- 
surance carrier will have to pay it. The 
Red Cross feels this is wrong and believes 
that the only way to stop it is to bring 
public pressure to bear. The Red Cross’ 
continued cooperation with the AABB 
would simply sustain a mechanism with 
which it disagrees. Representatives of 
HEW have repeatedly spoken out against 
the AABB and the non-replacement fee, 
and the Red Cross is confident that they 


both will be abolished in a short time. 


The bottom line to all of this is that the 
blood which students, staff and faculty of 
UCSC will donate at the November 19 
Blood Drive will remain in and be used to 
meet the blood needs of all patients 
hospitalized in this four-county region, 
regardless of w hether or not they are able 
to donate blood. If you or someone you 
know is hospitalized in a non-Red Cross 
‘supplied facility, and that facility 


How would you like to spend an 
evening in ancient India? While you are 
there you can become acquainted with 
Ram and Sita, the Cosmic Lovers, and 
Hanuman, the monkey chief whose 
devotion and love for his Lord is so great 
that he leaps oceans to serve him. But 
you better watch out for Ravana, the ten 
headed demon king, and Kumba Karna, 
the giant demon monster. 

You might ask yourself, ‘‘How can I be 
in ancient India when I am living in 
modern Santa Cruz?” Well, at 8:00 
Saturday night, November 20, at the 
Santa Cruz Civic Auditorium, the 
Hanuman Players of Santa Cruz will 
present their modern version of the 
ancient Indian Classic, the Ramayana, 
with drama, song, dance, and humor. 

The Ramayana is one of the most 
widely read Hindu Scriptures in India. It 
is believed to have been created by the 
Lord Shiva, and first written down by the 
sage and scholar Valmiki. Every year on 
Lord Ram’s birthday, the Ramayana is 
performed throughout India. The entire 
drama takes nine days to perform, with 
each day’s performance lasting from four 
to five hours. 

The Hanuman Players’ shortened 
version of the Ramayana is being per- 
formed by a cast of over forty individuals 
who are members of the Hanuman 
Fellowship. The Hanuman Fellowship is 


An Evening In Ancient India 


requests blood trom the Red Cross, the 
network of 57 Red Cross centers will be 
working to supply the blood needed. If, 
however, the hospital charges a non- 
replacement fee, the Red Cross can no 
longer send a credit to eliminate that fee 
because it deals in blood, not money. 

The patient should demand from that 
hospital or supplying blood service an 
explanation of why he or she is being 
charged for blood which was voluntarily 
donated. If the answer is not satisfac- 


a non-profit organization which is based 
in Santa Cruz. Included in its many 
activities are the Yoga Retreats which it 
offers several times throughout the year 
in the Santa Cruz Mountains. 


Saturday night’s performance will 
include colorful and original costumes, 
props, and scenery. You will be able to 
enjoy all sorts of unusual exotic dancing 
including: Himalayan Folk Dancing, 
Belly Dancing, and Kathak Dancing. An 
orchestra with over ten musicians and 
singers will perform an original blend of 
Eastern and Western music. 


tory, the patient should write a letter to 
his or her congressman, the Department 
of HEW, or some other consumer 
agency. 

Take a few minutes on Friday, 
November 19 and drop by the UCSC 
Fieldhouse to donate some blood. It may 
take a bit of time, but a half hour out of 
your life will save another person’s. And, 
if you have any questions about’the Red 
Cross Blood Program. Call Peter Wilson 
in the Student Affairs Office at X2901. 


The Ramayana is sure to delight 
audiences of both young and old. Tickets 
are $3.00 in advance and $3.50 at the 
door. Children under six are free. 
Children from six to twelve and adults 
sixty two and over are $1. Tickets are 
available at: Felton Family Bookshop, 
Integral Yoga Foods, Food Bin, 
Bodhidharma, Santa Cruz Box Office, 
and all Ticketron outlets (including the 
UCSC Box Office). 

If you go Saturday night you better be 
careful, because once you have been to 
ancient India you may never want to 
retum to UCSC for finals. 


Down to Earth With College Trekkies 


by Steve Lemken 


(CPS)— Nothing is more down to earth 
then taking a popular subject and ex- 
ploiting it to its limits. With the ever- 
increasing popularity of Star Trek, space 
exploration and science fiction literature, 
the potential for buck-gathering is 
reaching new heights. 

While U.S. and Russian military 
scientists work on feasible laser 
weaponry, while a professor from 
Princeton expouses on the advantages of 
space colonization and while everyone is 
still wondering whether there is life on 
Mars, former Star Trek actors rake in the 
money on the lecture circuit. 

No one is denying the enthusiastic 
feelings people are extending to a 
television series that has been off the 
airwaves for eight years. No one is 
denying the increasing market and 
demand for more science fiction 
literature. And no one is denying 
William Shatner, Leonard Nimoy and 
Gene Roddenberry speaking fees of up to 
$3000. 

Intertwining his talk about the future 
of man’s exploration of space with poetry 
and science fiction excerpts, Shatner 


recently received $6000 for two 
presentations at a college in Boulder, 
Colorado. Some of the more ardent fans 
of the series, which has grown to cult 
proportions, were angry at the ‘in- 
tellectual presentation.’ 

Leonard Nimoy, the pointy-earred 
half-Vulcan Mr. Spock, got $2500 for 
describing himself not as Spock but as an 
incurable romantic. Speaking before a 
packed house at the University of 
Arkansas, Nimoy tried to bring the 
concepts of the Star Trek show into 
perspective with what humans find 
missing in their lives: life, truth, 
goodness, humanity. 

While these two and others of the drew 
of the starship Enterprise are just 
recently capitalizing on the bursts of 
craziness affiliated with fans, the creator 
and producer of the series, Gene Rod- 
denberry has _ been _ accepting 
engagements since the show was can- 
celled in 1968. Currently involved with 
putting together a much demanded Star 
Trek movie, it is e timated that for $2000 
an audience can hear his views on the 
show, its potential and impact. 


Trekkies who find that their thirst for | 


their heroes is not satisfied by mere 


speeches and film clips will find en- 
trepreneurs eager to fill the gap. At the 
Federation Trading Post-East in New 
York City, the owner will sell you 
anything from photos of the crew to little 
furry tribbles. Comic, sci-fi and strict 
Star Trek conventions will further help 
quench any desires. But some people 
never get enough. 

One college paper in Missouri devoted 
a feature story to a_ self-proclaimed 
‘rabid trekkie.” Her room bulging with 
Star Trek Paraphernalia, the co-ed 
described the show as the “first in- 
telligent science-fiction on_ television, 
expanding the mind.”’ 

Expanding the mind is the thrust of 
those speaking about the popularity of 
Star Trek and beyond. At a recent 
science-fiction convention in Denver, one 
participating member said, “For most, 
the fad is a springboard into more serious 
sci-fi reading...although some don’t go 
past that stage.” 

Whether or not earthlings take off and 
begin full-scale space exploration on 
their own, they will always have the 
following words to live by: “Live long 
and prosper.” Fans and ‘the crew’ are 
taking the phrase seriously. 
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Poetry Festival Revisited 


Continued from page 13 
America” sidewalk pounding was 
humorous and effective. But Delesan- 
dro’s newspaper section was disturbing— 
a slightly altered collage of 
Krassner/Rubin memoirs and reflections 
with two or three Berkeley Barb hard- 
nut-want-ad take-offs, thrown in. 
Michael McClure closed the first half 
of the show: assuming a voice like Hal’s 
(in2001). McClure’s poetry and plays are 
cells, with their own organelles, 
ribosomes, DNA and RNA. When his 
pieces work, they are harmonically 
andiochemically in balance. 


I know nothing about boats. 

What I do know is organisms 

...Cells and beings and 

I tumble in the flashy silence 

That I like in cells, 

While I look for music... 

The twelve minute poem he read, which 
begins this way, propels the listener 
through systems that grow more and 
more complex and are constantly con- 
futing themselves. Humans _ are 
celebrated as, 

Rainbow colored nights in spastic 
boats 
or, 

Crumpled creaturés that move in 
helixes, and hurl out strong and hungry 
loves. 

Watching McClure was like watching 
Shelley read poetry to a test tube. 
Saturday night-part two, is worth 


OLY LIGHT e OLY DARK 
Was $26.95 e NOW $24.95 


TUBORG 
Was $24.95 e NOW $22.95 


BUD e SCHLITZ LIGHT 
SCHLITZ DARK | 
Was $27.50 e NOW $25.50 


about half a paragraph—Charles 
Bukowski flushing toilets and snipping a 
fingernail to reveal L.A. torn open, with 
birds chirping at 3:30 in the morning 
and, 

Dogs that look kindly inept. 
Bukowski has cornered the fecal poetry 
market. Guzzling beer like an old caddy 
might gasoline, he groveled through five 
or six poems. Ellie Piazza followed, justly 
outraged at the lack of women poets. 
Someone screamed “kill yourself’ twelve 
time, and for the finale Piazza ripped a 
festival poster in half. 

Jack Micheline drooled through a few 
songs and poems, and Jerry Kamstra 
read excerpts from The Cisco Kid to the 
accompaniment of a soprano sax. 

Finally there was music. Larry Hosford 
playing acoustic guitar and singing about 
Salinas, roots and pride, and Anthony 


Braxton, who brushes his teeth through .- 


his sax and who deserves a separate 
review. Ultimately, it was Braxton’s 
‘Voice’ which carried the first night. 


One thing about human beings, 
they eat whatever you feed them. 
“—Anne Valley Fox 


Though every seat was taken, and the 
crowd was higher, night two of the Santa 
Cruz Poetry Festival differed little from 
the previous evening. Granted, local 
flavor wasn’t as pronounced—there was 
more humor. And there was one token 
appearance by a black ex-con. 


But once again anyone appreciative of 
poetry had to make a decision—whether 
to suspend their will and accept the 
media packaging, or reject it and enjoy. 
With so much drivel devoted to con- 
demning the media, this was ironic. But 
when Julia Vinograd blurted 

It’s a privelege to read glop like this 
and even get praise for it, by idiots who 
paid for it—that’s you, you can clap 
now... 
the crowd couldn’t have responded more 
warmly. 

Sunday’s show was initially tinted by 
urban voices ranging from imitation 
Patti Smith to the ecclesiastical ‘‘junkie 
colored” beat jeerings of Jimmy Lyons. 
San Francisco and Berkeley were well- 
covered, and ‘“‘Director of Alienation,”’ 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti, in a poem, even 
drew an analogy between Macy’s (in the 
city), and Dante’s Inferno (the stages of 
life as seven floors, with credit on the 
top). The urban parted, however, for 
William Everson. His steamingly 
masculine river; 

.-hot drops chafing the leaves 
seized the crowd and could have beached 
it anywhere. 

After John Klemmer’s conch shell sax, 
most of the audience washed ashore 
around an appropriately chipped desk, 
right of the podium. For William 
Burroughs, the west coast/east_ coast 
transition was easy. Burroughs, a man 
painfully familiar with bureaucracies, 
slipped the crowd behigd institutional 


PRE-HOLIDAY KEG SPECIAL 
November 19, 20 & 21 


MILLER e HAMM’S 
Was $25.95 e NOW $23.95 


MICHELOB LIGHT 
MICHELOB DARK 
SCHLITZ MALT 
Was $31.95 e NOW $29.95 


life, exposing politicians who; 

wallow in corruption like 

contented alligators 
an asylum where a ‘“‘do-right’” junkie 
gushes; 

Doctor, when I die I want 

to be buried with you 


and a medical conference where one. 


colleague’s creation, ‘‘the de-anzietized 
man,” is exhibited. Here the night 
faltered. Burroughs left and 
miscellaneous voices drifting on and off 
stage. John Houston read from his in- 
progress novel Continental Drift, and 
despite dialogue; 

Hot canyon on the menu? 
which was excrutiatingly clever, the 
material was too demanding for the time 
slot. Attention was waning. Only 
“everyone’s grandpa’’—a _ ‘‘Willy 
Lomand,”’ Salinas, Lorenz-New Yorker- 
cartoon character; 

I was a compulsive seller... 

I grew old, I grew old, 

I lost all the big accounts 

I'd sold 
could steady the crowd’s attention span, 
and save the evening. Bashfully, he did. 


Jesse Colin Young, courtesy of Yea! 
Productions, will play 2 shows at the 
Coconut Grove on Tuesday, November 
23. One show will be at 8pm and the 
other at 11pm. The second show will be 
for adults only and the bar will be open. 


LUCKY 


Was $21.50 e NOW $19.50 


As Always FREE ICE e FREE TUB FOR KEG 
First come, first served. Call now to reserve your kegs! 
— ALSO — 


SEE OUR SMALL CALIFORNIA WINERY SECTION 
Caymus Vineyard @ Burgess Cellars © Stags Leap 


Chateau Montelena e Cuvaison e Stonegate e Freemark Abbey e Joseph Phelps Vineyards 


The Liquor Store with the most ON SALE ITEMS! 
915 SOQUEL AVENUE 


SANTA CRUZ 


PHONE 427-2888 


BankAmericard 


(Located next to Alpha Beta Market 
on Soquel Avenue in Santa Cruz) 


MasterCharge 
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Classified Advertisements 


A BUCK GETS YOU 20 WORDS!"! 


YES‘Y¥ES: YES,OH; PLEASE 


YES! Run the following ad 


imthéemnexte.3.2-<; issues of City on a Hill Press. 

Enclosed is $1 for the first 20 words and $.05 for each 
additional word. T understand that City on a Hill Press 
is not to be held responsible for any disturbance of peac 
resulting from an overwhelming barrage of phone calls 


in response to this ad. 


TOP NOTCH BICYCLE 
REPAIR: For those of you 
whom cost is secondary to 
utter meticulous quality. I'll 
work with you and show you 
how to care for the machine 
yourself. I charge half shops’ 
rates. Bikeworks 475-6790. 


TYPING: Under a crunch? Let 
me type your paper. Only $.50 
a page. Call Susan at 423-6835. 


UNIQUE gold-beige male cat, 

8 mo., raised wild until recently, 
affectionate with those he trusts, 
needs home. Please help! 
476-7549. 


VESPA GS Classic Scooter with 
sidecar! Totally restored. Sun- 
shine yellow, black upholstery. 
Perfect campus and town vehicle. 
80 mpg. $900 firm 426-9111. 


ATTENTION SKIERS: Hart 
Skis with marker bindings, 170s 
$75. Women’s Lange boots, 

9M (fits size 8) $50. Call Jackie 
423-8038. 


DO YOU HAVE an extra room 
for rent in your house or apart- 
ment? I’m a ‘mature’ Tesponsi- 
ble’ (and also into having a good 
time) UCSC student. Lets meet. 
Call 429-4304 ask for Mark. 


ACADEMIC RESEARCH 
PAPERS. Thousands on file. 
Send $1 for your 192-page, 
mail order catalog. 11322 Ida- 
ho Ave., no. 206, Los Angeles 
CA 90025. (213) 477-8474. 


TYPING: Theses, term papers, 
what have you. Neat and accu- 
rate, good spelling and English 
usage. Call Coralee 425-0918. 


TY PIN CG: reasonable rates. 
Call Ellen 423-8702. 


TYPING: Fast, accurate, rea- 
sonable rates. Call 475-1475. 


ADDRESSERS WANTED 
IMMEDIATELY! Work at home. 
No experience required, excel- 
lent pay. Write American Ser- 
vice, 6950 Wayzata Blvd., Suite 
132, Minneapolis, Mn. 55426. 


INSTRUCTION in black and 
white photography-35mm. 
Course will cover camera oper- 
ation, darkroom basics and 
photographic history. Darkroom 
available. 423-7095. 


ANYONE INTERESTED in a 
carpool from Felton, Mon-Fri. 
I can drive or be firiven. Call 
335-4696. 


TYPING: All kinds. Fast, depen- HAULING: Household furni- 


dable service. Pick up and deli- 
very. You'll never go anywhere 
else again. Call Faye, 475-01 34. 


HOUSE TO TRADE: 1-2 bdrm 
house in Ben Lomond $195 for 
2 bdrm house in town. 336-85 
336-8584. 


LOST WATCH: Woman's wrist 
watch with black band lost 10/ 
3/76 somewhere between Cow- 
ell and Crown. Call Bill Van 
Pelt 438-1473 or 429-4591 


TENNIS RACKETS: For sale: 
45/8 Dunlop light, gut--40. 
45/8 Slazenger light--15. 
45/8 Dunlop med.-15. 
423-2053. 


TYPING: Professional typist . 
will prepare your dissertation, 
term paper or manuscript, 
quickly, beautifully on IBM 
machine with editing if desired. 
Reasonable rates. 423-6790. 


BEAUTIFUL HANDMADE 
Spanish Steel String guitar-- 
classical, rich sound. New $200. 
Vintage Ebony Selmer Clarinet 
$200. AR turntable w/Brado 
Cartridge $85. Make offers. 
Steve, 429-1043. 


HELP WANTED 


“How to Make $9 to $16 
per hour while on 
vacation or oh weekend.” 


$ plus 50¢ postage 
and handling. 


The Morgan Press 


308 South Dixie 
W. Palm Beach, FL 33401 


@The Morgan Press, 1976 


FREE CA 


BARTELL’S BODY SHOP 


1298 FAIR AVENUE, SANTA CRUZ, 426-5552 


JIM BARTELL FEELS YOU SHOULD NOT BE WITHOUT 
TRANSPORTATION AND IS WILLING TO PROVIDE YOU 
WITH A FREE COURTESY CAR WHILE YOUR CAR IS 
BEING REPAIRED. FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY IF 
YOU DO NOT NEED OUR CAR. 
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ture, etc. STORAGE: Househ- 
old, indoor; Vehicle: trailers, 
boats, trucks, cars, etc., out- 
doors. Leave message, 475-0888. 


EUROPE ISRAEL AFRICA: 
Student charter flights year- 
round. ISCA 1609 Westwood 
Blvd. 103. L.A. Calif. 90024. 
(213) 826-5669, 826-0955. 


JOIN THE UNIVERSITY AND 
SEE THE WORLD. Contact 
your CIEE student travel advi- 
sor about cheap flights, student 
railpasses, international student 
ID cards, youth hostel info, the 
works. Ask for John Yewell, top 
floor of the Redwood Building, 
or call 427-1441. 


DANCERS--SINGERS--MUSI- 
CIAMS Israeli dance troupe 
now forming for performance in 
December. Call 426-6346 ask 
for Jacquelyn for more info. 


KINKO'S 


KODAK FILM 


10% OVER COST 


509 Cedar Street 425 1171 


ACADEMIC 
RESEARCH 
PAPERS 


THOUSANDS ON FILE 


Send $1.00 for your up-to-date, 
192-page, mail order catalog. 


11926 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Ca. 90025 


Original research also available 


Enclosed is $1 00 
Please rush the catalog to 


Name 


Address 
City 
State Zip 
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sandwiches 


OLD FASHIONED 2 HOUR HAPPY HOUR 
EVERY NIGHT 6-8pm. PITCHER —-$.75. 


1230 mission - 423-4051 


LOW COST 
Auto 
Insurance 
for College Students 
427-3272 


CAMPUS INSURANCE 
SANTA CRUZ 
330 Soquel Avenue 


9 ‘ : 
A coed BIRKENSTOCK? HUGO'S ARMENIAN DELI & RESTAURANT SONG’S HAMBURGER INN #1 


ee HAMBURGERS 
lan Cuisine FRENCH FRIES 
SALADS 

FRESH BAKED PIES 


ICE CREAM 


“ ‘ar A SPECIALTY: 
iS 3 i Ce KOREAN BEEF DINNER 
MADE BY DESIGNED BY (BULGOGI) Mon. nights 
BIRKENSTOCK NATURE Starting December 2 


Birkenstock Foot Print 
49 RANCHO DEL MAR 


NEW BREAKFAST MENU 
Starting November 22 6-10am 


PHONE 688-8007 IN APTOS A happy face and a full stomach 
MON-SAT 10-6 Seer is Song's Trade Mark. 
FREE TOE SOCKS WITH TH 1701 Mission (near Ferrell's) 
PURCHASE OF SHOES 27-2130 


“Why cry over high prices?” Rasta Bob say: ‘When in 
Babylon | get rightous tunes at Cymbaline. They save me 
money and support my kind of music. So check heavy for 
Cymbaline and all be well.” 


CYMBALINE RECORDS & COMICS 
1101 CEDAR/UNION ST. —SC 
423-3949 M-Sat 10-9 Sun 11-6 


TWO PERFORMANCES: B00 AL AGES - 1:00 2) Cl OVER PLEASE (1-0-5 ) BAR OPEN: FLL. CLUB SERVICE 
B TICKETS -6'° apvance 7.99 Doom /Avandnus Ar Au. ODYSSEY B05, SANTA CRUZ AND SAN 096 BOK YEA PRODUCTIONSD 1976 PminiP’s 


ASIAN DINNERS 
SERVED DALY ~5°30T D=90 


DOLE EASTERN | 
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student | 


Layaway and MasterCharge SS 
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WAFFLES HASHEROWNS » FLAWD FLUBS 


\ QUICHES PASTRPVES The Canned Clothes Store 


AIS SEORNGHT 5 oa 541 Seabright Ave (Near Murray) 


MEATY mn ANY OPEN EVERY DAY 10 to 6 


